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GREETING AND FAREWELL. 





BY A. Y. R. * 





Only a year ago, one year, my darling, 

Twas here we lingered, passion's tale to tell; 
Only a year, and all around unaltered, 

Yet nothing left but greeting and farewell, 


Nay, betterso, We have one bloom eternal, 
To hide away in Memory'‘s deepest cell, 

hat day was full of golden Joy, unbroken, 
though it left nothing for us but—farewelli, 


So let us clasp cold fingers frank and freely, 
Let the low tones no bitter reckoning tell; 
IL is not we, but life and time that part as, 
Nothing is left but greeting and farewell! 
oe 


The Marked Stone. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘' A PIECE OF PATOH- 
WORK,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTER,’’ 
MIDSUMMER FOLLY,”’ 





é A 
“WBDDED HANDS,”’ 


ETO., ETO. 





OHAPTER IX. 


7OU STAY moping about this old jail of 

\ a place too much,”’ he said, stroking 

Lady’s head-—“‘that’s what itis. That’s 
just what Cordelia does. Look here, there 
was a fine frost last night, and I dare say 
the lake will bear this morning. You ask 
her about the skates, and 1’ll give youa 
first lesson. That will-be better than being 
cooped up twaddling poetry with Dur- 
ward, 

“To day?’ queried Rosalie dublously. | 
-—I—don’t think I can.” 

“Why not?” 

“I’m going to Mossendean.” 

“With Cordelia?’’ 

“No, She wants some things there, but 
sLe doesn’t care to go, and so I am going 
for her,’’ 

“Oh, that’s it! 
self.”” 

“No, I don’t know the way. Durward 
said he would get the little chaise and take 
me, ” 


“Ob,” exclaimed Dermot brusquely, ‘‘all 
right; don’t let me interfere with your 
precious arrangements! Only, if I were 
you, Miss Redferne, I’d say my prayers 
before I got behind anything bigger than a 
sheep with Durward, for he’ll break your 
neck. Hedriveto Mossendean? That’sa 
g00d one, with the road all up bill and 
down dale as itis! 1s he going to get him. 
self up in one of the suits of armor out 
there in the dining room or have old Mar- 
gery pin bim up in a blanket?” 

“I think you are very unkind,’’ cried 
Kowalie angrily, ‘and rude and foolish be- 
sides! Just beeause you are stronger than 
your brother, you think you are better too. 
There’s nothing despicable in a man’s 
being delicate, but it is mean io sneer at 
him tor being so. There!’’ 

The short truce was over, and the sword 
was drawn again. Rosalie’s little face was 
rosy enough now as she stood staring defi- 
autly at the victim she was stabbing. 

“Oh, Durward’s a hero, we know!” eaid 
Dermot scornfully, and with a mocking 
laugh. ‘You'll find him sono doubt, the 
first chance there is of his risking his neck 
for you. There isn’t anything heroic that 
he won’t do—sitting in his arm chair. We 
all know that!” 

“At any rate he isa gentleman,” cried 
Rosalie wrathfully—“If you can under- 
stand what that means.”’ 

“What do you mean?” he demanded, 
clenching his hands, apparently to resist s 

pation to shake her. 


Are you going by your- 


oly that | should imagine your know!- | 


k° on the subject to be very limited, 


retorted the girl scathingly,, with a shrug 
of her shoulders, 

‘Look here!’’ cried Dermot, turning upon 
her threateningly, towering above like a 
young giant over a captive fairy. “You 
just hold your tongue! You'd better, for 
I won't stand anymore of your sneering 
mocking talk, you little witch! I'd taught 
you better before now if you badn’t been 
such a baby of athing. Hold your tongue, 
I say, if you don’t want it stopped for 
you.”’ 

‘Perhaps you would like to shake me,”’ 
said Rosalie airily. “Pray do, I’m onlya 
girl.’’ 

For a moment Dermot looked as though he 
would like it very much; his face was pale 
with passion, his bands twitched, and his 
dark eyes fiashed as be ivoked down at tke 
little taunting figure, But he restrained 
himself, and with an imprecation which, 
if it was not loud, was certainly deep, 
wheeled round upon his heel and stalked 
out of the hall, slamming the paneled door 
heavily behind him. 

When Miss Redferne presently tripped 
into the breakfast room, she looked, with 
her pink cheeks and her bright eyes, even 
prettier than usual. 

But there was no one to admire her, it 
seemed, for the only other occupant of the 
room was Durward, who, shivering in his 
great cushioned chair by the hearth, 
stretched out his white hands to the biaze, 
and seemed totally unconscious ot her en- 
trance. For a moment the girl waited 
wonderingly, then advanced. She was 
certain that he knew sve was there, 

“Good morning, Durward,’’ she said 
gently. 

“Good morning, Miss Redferne,”’ 

This was ridiculous. Hitherto he had 
always called her Rosalie, had called her 
so before the end of the first weex at White 
‘Towers. 

Her cheeks crimsoned, she passed 
through a brief mental struggle, then pitied 
him again, and finally asked softiy— 

‘‘Don’t you feel so weil this morning?,, 

“Thank you; pray do not waste your 
solicitude upon me, Miss Redferne. Keep 
it for your latest favorite, | beg you. With 
his partiality for breaking his neck he may 
want it before long.”’ 

“*W hat objection have you to my speak- 
ing to your brother?’’ Rosslie demanded 
facing him angrily. 

‘None whatever, I assure you. What 
objection could I presume to have? On 
tbe contrary, I congratulate you upon your 
taste. I did not know that it lay in the 
direction of boors though—’”’ 

‘¢You aro horrible, Mr. Musgrave! cried 
Rosalie wrathfully. “How dare you speak 
like that to me? You are abominably rude, 
insulting—a thousand times worse than 
Dermot, for ke bas not been taught better, 
poor boy, and you have. J—I hate you?’ 
—with an outburst of tears, 

‘‘Rosalie— Rosalie, jon’teay that—don’t!”’ 
He rose from hischair, grasping her warin 
bands with hiscold fingers, his face as 
white as her’s was crimson, “Don’t say 
you hate me. Forget what I said—I didn’t 
mean it. You know I didn’t—l was 
jealous!’ he gasped. “TI only meant that I 
wanted you to think of me, not Derinot—to 
stay with me, nct with him. He does not 
want you—he jeered and laughed the very 
night be brought you home here, But you 
belong to me—you know you do—you 
know you must—it is your fate. What 
will become of me, of us, if you throw me 
oft.”’ 

He sank down int his chair 
fainting, bis breath almost failing bim. 

Rosalie drew her hands away, flew to a 


again, baif 





buge carved bufiet in a corner of the room, 
| found some wine, and pouring outs giaes 
forced him to drink it 
Her tempest of wrath had given piace 


wonder and pity! and she stood by his chair 

watching him remorsetully. 

His breathing grew gradually quieter, 
his color returned, and he ceased to trem- 
ble; but he would not open his eyes or 
speak for what she felt was an unreasona- 
bly short time, 

“Are you all right now?’’ she asked at 
last. Oordelia’s voice was audible outside, 
and Sir Dunstan’s gentie weary tones, 
and, if they came in and found him looking 
so, how ridiculous it would be, shethought 
impatiently. “You are better now,’ she 
added, 

“Of course I am not better!’’ he retorted 
peevishly, half opening his eyes to regard 
her reproachfully. ‘‘How do you think 1 
can be better after being put into a state 
like this?’’ 

“ButI didn’t put you into it—you put 
yourself into it,” said the girl, by no meaus 
inclined to take the rebuke meekly. ‘It 
was not my fault.’’ 

“Bat it was your fault!’ he contended 
fretfally. ‘You know how bad excitement 
is tor me, and that | can’t stand being wor- 
ried, and yet you do all you can to annoy 
me. You might have alittle more oon- 
sideration. If you make me put myself 
out so again, it will about kill me. I shall 
not be aole to stir to-day. I wish you knew 
how it is to feel as 1 do,” he concluded 
closing his eyes languidly, 

The door opened, and Cordelia entered 
the room with Sir Dunston, the secretary 
following, and Rosalie slipped hastily into 
her seat, after burriedly returning the 
BKeronet’s gentle good morning. 

lt was a very dull meal, eaten in com. 
plete silence, for Durward suddenly re- 
fused breakfast altogether ; Sir Dunston as 
usual appeared to forget his cup and plate 
as he sat staring abstractedly before him; 
and Stephen Giflord was mute, although 
he looked often, ftartively and curiously, 
at Cordelia Musgrave, whose face was 
quite colorless this morning. 

Nor was the state of things improved by 
Dermot, wo came in when the meal was 
half over, and wno marched out of the room 
again before any one elise had finished, 
having said exac;ly six words, and those 
very gruff ones, and elaborately ignored 
Rosalie. 

The meal came to an end at last. Sir 
Dunstan and bis secretary went off to- 
gether to the study; Cordelia withdrew to 
bold ber usual morning conference with 
old Margery in the great tiled kitchen; and 
Rosalie remained in her place, glancing 
fartively and doubtfully at Durward, who 
half reclining in a picturesque attitude, 
kept his eyes closed, and neither spoke 
nor showed tue slighest consciousness of 
her presence, 

This was intensely exasperating; she 
bore it patiently for afew minutes, then 
sprung up briskly, and went to bin side, 
“Don't you think I had better get my 
things on now, Durward? I won't be very 
long, and you can tell them to get the pony 
chaise ready at once—can’t you?—-so that 
we need not lose any time,’’ she said cheer- 
fully. 

“Pony—chaise? What do you mean?”’ 
‘Why, to go to Mossendean,”’ replied 
Rosalie, coolly. ‘You said you would drive 
166, you know, yesterday.’’ 
‘“Mossendean?’”’ echoed Durward, rising 
on his elbow, and speaking with an irrita- 
ble, peevish remonstrance. ‘'!] go to Mos- 
sendean to-day? I can’t go—it would kill 
mé, after the state you were selfish enough 
to put me into with your temper. I won't 
go—I should be laid up for a week after it, 
I know I should--you know it. Besides,’’ 
he added fretfuliv, after a pause, and look- 





| about him, 


ing at her with petulant impatience as he 
a heavy rug closer 
an't 
tox 


ahivered and drew 
“s] snou!l 
any case—it’s t would freeze 








me. Let Cordelia send one of the maids— 
there are enough of them about, the lasy 
huzsies--or old Dan can go.” 

“[ shall gol” said Rosalie, turning 
away. 

“You? Nonsense, you can’t—you'd lose 
yourself. Besides, I want you here with 
me, I shall go melancholy mad if | spend 
all this wretched day by myself, and no 
one can amuse me as you can. Get the 
paper and read to me for an bour or ao, and 
afterwards,if you like, I'll give you another 
German lesson. I don’t mind doing that,’’ 
he concluded graciously. 

‘Since you wantamusing, Mr, Musgrave, 
I should advise you to amuse yourself; |! 
decline the office, by your leave, and have 
something better to do than to waste my 
time pampering your foolish whims, I 
shall be obifged if you will remember that 
for the future, I was asked to stay bere as 
your aister’s companion, I believe—not 
yours.”’ 

Miss Redterne delivered this impressive 
speech with a dignified air, and marched 
outof the room with her most imposing 
alr. 

But by the time she reached the great 
hall her majesty collapsed, and she began 
tocry. 

There was nobody about, elther to see 
or bear her, a0 she threw herself down at 
full length on the great rug by the fire, and 
sobbed and cried to her heart’s content, in 
a tumult of mingled chagrin, pain, and 
rage. 

She wasangry at herself and furious at 
Durward; and she sobbed and panted, 
until, justasher passion had reached its 
height, the door opened smartly, and Der- 
mot, coming quickly scross to the fire, 
almost tumbled over her, 

‘Oonfound the thing!” At first he was 
inclined to attribute his tripping to the 
rag, which he kicked viciously; then 
becoming aware of the forlorn iittie figure 
curled up on it, he drew back, and stared 
at it in amazement. ‘‘Hello!’’ he exclaimed 
‘At it again! What’s up now?’’ 

Rosalie made no attempt to reply, but 
ungracefully scrambied to her feet, and 
turned her back upon him, 

Dermot had entirely forgotten bis own 
grievance for the moment when he saw ber 
crying, and, being quick-witted enough 
when he choose, was not slow to guess the 
cause of her tears; so, after walling a 
moment, he sald-— 

“So it’s Durward, ia it?’’ 

‘‘] never said it was,’’ deciared Hosalie 
snappishly. 

“No, I know you didn’t; but it is all the 
same. What's up with him? Isn't he going 
to take you to Mossendean after all?’’ 

“No, he ien’t.’’ 

“7 thought as much,’’ remarked Derimot, 
with a sardonic chuckle, “What's the 
raatter with the pretty dear? is he afraid 
the cold will spoil bis complexion, or that 
old Bess will upset the chaise?” 

‘*] don’t know what he’s afraid of, and | 
don’t care,” avowed Kosaille, stamping her 
foot petulantly. ‘‘He is nonsensical—he 
would vex a maint. He behaves like a great 
baby!” 

“Oh,’’ sald the younger brother slowly, 
‘so you've found that out; I thought you 
would! And #o you've been treating him 
to a little bit of your tongue, Lave you?” 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“Oaly that | boped he liked 
Dermot, shrugging bis shoulders 
reling is in your line, tan’t it?’ 

‘No, it is not.’’ 

“Oh, I thought it waa! Looks like it, at 
any rate. You never have a pleasant word 


it,” sald 
‘“(Qluar- 





have gone to-day | 


to throw ata dog once a week, anybhow.”’ 
‘It lan’t true,”’ Hosa! ie, 
¢ it’ 


cried That ia, 
t my fauit, 


l have tried to be nice t& 


a true, it isn 


t isn’t. 
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you are always as rude and dimgreeabie | beg your pardon,” bé eaid awkwardly aod 


as you can be, and trying al! you can to 
show me thet you can’t bear me, and that 
you think | am no better than « silly little 
baby. You know you are!”’ 

“Look bere,’’ said Dermot bruaguely, 
“J'd atick to the truth, if I were you, if I 
did nothing else. 1’venever said half about 
you that you have about m6, or at you 
either, and you know it. I don’t make wo- 
men ery—l leave that to Durward”—in« 
tone of supreme disgust ‘You're always 
taunting me— you know you are-why can’t 
you le me alone? I would scomer you 
slapped my fsce—that wouldn’t burt—i 
shouldn't mind that It isn’t over-easy, | 
tell you, to dear from a girl, and make be 
lieve you don’t mind, things that you'd 
just knock s man down for saying.’’ 

“If ] any nasty things t you, so do you 
to me,"’ retorted Rosalie resenttully. 

‘“T couldn't say the things you do if! 
were paid for it—oouldn’t think of them, 
Who says the nastiest?” Dermot demanded 
“When do I everstand and exasperate you 
till you don’t know your right hand from 
your lett?” 

“When do I?” cried Rosalie! 

“When do you? | like that! When don’t 
your” 

Then tollowed a pause, during which 
Dermot stared atthe fire with a suflicient- 
ly forbidding aspect; while from under her 
long lashes Miss Kedlerne stole sundry 
tiinid glances at him, 

She feit very much injured; but she re 
membered Cordelia’s protest and the bul- 
rushes, and abe felt very reworseful about 
it too, 

She confessed to herwelf that it was a lit 
tie too bad; bul, at the same time, she 
resolved t make oue more speech in sel!- 
defence, 

‘*But you do say nasty things-I know you 
do, You said | had a vitriol tongue—I 
heard you tell Cordelia so—and that you 
didn't want me here, and wished I was 
gone. That sounds very much as if you 
hated ie, I think.” 

“Well,” returned Dermot, rather taken 
aback—‘‘and ilttie wonder if I did may it. 
Tehouldn't have done it if you had only 
let—let me aione; and, as for hating you, | 
don’t hate you. Who'd hate sucha littie 
kitten of a thing as you? I~I like you 
well enough when you behave yourself 
right.” 

“I'm sure I’m much obiiged to you,’’ 
said the young lady meekly. 

This was not only a very lame ending to 
#0 spirited a debate, but a decided! y ridicu- 
lous one, 

Hosalie, presently glancing up, curious 
to nee how her enemy lvoked, caught bis 
eyes glancing duwn,equally anxious to see 
how she looked, and, the abaurdity of the 
situation becoming too palpable to be reals- 
ted, they both laughed, 

“What goose we are!’’ exclaimed Roea- 
lie. 

“Well,” allowed Dermot refiectfully, 
‘perhaps we are,’’ 

“J have a horrid tongue, 1 know’'’'—she 
was bent upon making the fullest atone- 
ment now that she had confessed her fault. 
“Cordelia is right, 1 imust keep it in bet- 
ter order! but then’’—oonsolingly-"'1] don’t 
mean half the ailly thinge I say, you 
know,”’ 

“All right,” retarned Dermot. ‘Look 
here, do youcare to go to Mossendean? Be- 
cause it’s a jolly day, and I'l) take you if 
you like,”’ 

“If I bebave mysel{?’’ queried Kosalie 
mlily. 

“Oh, you're all right now!"’ he declared 
prouptiy, with a reassuring air. “Will 
you go?”’ 

“Yee—I—think so!” She hesitated, and 
then added, “I should like it very much. 
You know | have hardly been out since | 
came to White Towera But | must ask 
Cordelia what articles abe wants, and put 
my things on,’’ 

“All right; I see about getting old teas, 
then.”’ 

And he would have gone at once; but 
she detained him by suddenly laying her 
hand upon bis arm. 

All the mirth and bloom had faded from 
ber face as she raised heranxious blue eyes 
to his: 

“Dermot, | want you to tell me some- 
thing!” she whispered eagerly. “You 
would bave told me before, I know, only 
we were both so silly, Tell me now. What 
was—— Ohb,’’ she broke off passionately, 
“you know what | mean!’’ 


In what must have been a fit of absence 


drew back « iittie.”” 

“Why; you may call me Rosalie if you 
like,’ declared the young lady sweetly, 
and with a charming imnocent sir. “Why 
abouldn’t you? Cordelia always does, and 
Sir Dunston.’”’ 

With dipiomatic prudence she refrained 
trom mentioning somebody else who al- 
ways did. 

“All right! Look here, Rosalie—you 
recollect what 1 said to you once before, 
dont’t your” 

Hosalie nodded expressively. 

“Very weil then, that’s all I’ve got tosay 
now. Don’t you Usten to any staff about 
ghosts and all that sort of thing. It’s all 
sheer rubbish—that’s what it is, and will 
just frighten you into fits. As for that 
screech-ow! afiair that scared you last night, 
it wasn’t anything.’’ 

‘‘Nothing?” answered the girl incred- 
uloualy. 

“*No,”’ declared Dermot stardily. ‘‘Noth- 
ing—that is, nothing bui the wind, you 
know, we catch plenty of it perched up 
here. That’s what it was—the wind.” 

“The wind? Oh,” cried the girl, “I never 
heard the wind sound like that.”’ 

“You would have heard it often if you'd 
lived at White Towers all your life as | 
have,”’ 

“But it did not sound like the wind?”’ 
Rosalie demurred, looking up at bim with 
a troubled face. ‘“‘And besides, Cordelia 
sald——"’ 

“A lot of rubbish!”’ he interrupted un- 
ceremoniously, ‘Yea, I daresay she did. 
I told you she might perhaps. Now, didn’t 
L? It’s only one of her fancies—tbat’s a!!! 
She’s like Durward in that—tbough she’s 
worth a score of him, It’s nothing but the 
wind I tell you!” 

“Could it have been?’’ murmured the 
girl doubtfully; but as Dermot retorted, 
‘*W hat else could it have been?” and thus 
opened a question in ner mind which she 
was not by any means prepared to answer, 
abe ran off to get ready for her ride to Mos- 
sendean, and t obtain the list of articles 
that Cordelia wanted. 

Miss Musgrave opened her dark eyes 
wonderingly when she heard who was to 
be RKosaile’s escort; and, when presently 
she watched the pair drive outof the court- 
yard, in the strong little chaise drawn by 
sturdy old Bess, she shook her head and 
sighed, feeling for a time almost tempted to 
wish that Rosalie Redferne had not come 
to White Towers. 

She sighed again and turned away from 
the window, 

‘Poor Dermot!” she said to herself, ‘‘My 
poor boy! And poor little Rosalie too! 
How will it end forthem both? My poor 
children!’’ 


OHAPTER X. 

fT\HE “poor children,” quite unaware of 
| Cordelia’s pity, and quite unconscious 

of wanting it bad a very pleasant ride 
to Mossendean; and Gurth and Lady, who 
went with them asa matter of course, had 
an equally pleasant scamper, and made 
Uliadale ring with their barks. 

it wasa cold day, witha lowering gray 
aky—for more snow was threatening; but 
Kosalie, muftied up tothe chin in the fur 
rugs in which Dermot had wrapped her, 
did not mind that; and she was too pleased 
with her ride, and too determined to be 
‘mioe,’’ te take any notioe of the fact that 
the rough little chaise was badly off tor 
springs. 

The road would knock to pieces any ‘‘fine 
fiddie-faddie thing!’’ Dermot assured her. 
And no doubt he was right, for a more 
rougb and torturous road she had never 
seen. 

Up and down the little mountain paths 
and rough stretches of rocky road, with bere 
and there an undulating sweep of awelling 
green, old Bess plodded along cautious! y, 
taking her own tUme, 

But, slow as she waa, she brought them 
safely to Mossendean at iast; and, although 
the journey had taken an hour and a naif, 
the young people had arrived in the vest 
of spirits, and had not quarreled once, 
which was in itselfa triumph. 

OCorcelia’s requirements were of the “odd 
and end’’ order, and as modest in their na- 
ture as the Mossendean shops, so Miss }ed- 
ferne soon brought her shopping to a tri- 
umpbhant conclusion, and sowed away 
the last of her purchases beneath the seat 
of the chaise, Then old Bess’ head was 
turned towards U Liadale, 

But they did not leave Mossedean withb- 





of mind, he put bis hand over her soft lit- | out one little incident bindering them for 

tle fingers as though there had not been | a few minutes. 

two quarrels and one making up since he Dermot had tucked up his companion so 

had clasped them before |; 2nugiy in the rugs that only her iittle face 
“Look bere Hosalie,” he had not called | and yellow hair and fur cap were visibie, 

her Kosalie before, and his cheeks flushed. and had gathered up the reins, when he 

which naturally caused her to bluah to I i started and cried out suddenly 














“Hallo! Why, there’s Knaabb!” 

Knabb bad stepped up to the side of the 
chaise as be was recognized—e middle-aged 
emart-looking man in rough tweed clothes, 
& hage plaid, Scotch cape, and gaiters. He 
greeted Dermot with, “Ab, Mr. Musgrave, 
giad to see you!’’ and bowed to Rosalie 
politely. 

“Why, I baven’t bad the pleasure of see- 
ing you, Mr. Musgrave,’’ said Knabb then, 
“aines you came over tome at Youlmere 
yonder, on the night of the inesnow-storm 
—about that gang of beauties who were play- 
ing up their pranks over on Scaw Fell.” 

“J thought you said it wae Soouter Fell,’"’ 
aaid Dermot quickly. 

“Ab,” replied Knabb, “that’s what | 
thought then, Mr. Dermot! You thought 
differently, I recollect. Well, you were 
right and I was wrong—that’s ali about it. 
It was on the old Scaw, safe enough.”’ 

‘How do you know?”’ 

“Why, this way,’’ returned the excise- 
man deliberately. “I found that I was 
wrong; and then began to fancy that you 
might be right perbaps.’’ 

‘““Well?”’ 

‘‘Well, sir, #0 I bad a look about on the 
Scaw—a pretty keen look, and I found the 
nest warm, but the birds gone.”’ 

“You found a still on Scaw Fell?” cried 
Dermot excitedly. 

‘“That’s what I did, air!’’ 

“And nothing else?” 

“Bless you—yes! Half-a-dozen full jars 
that would hold about four gallons apiece, 
all ied up ready to cart away, andas many 
empty ones.’’ 

‘And you left them there?’ 

‘There was no help tor it!’ replied the 
exciseman, witha shrug of bis shou'ders. 
**] was alone, don’t you see, Mr. Musgrave? 
I burried back to Youlmere yonder, as 
quick as ] could; but it was getting latish, 
add | dian’t see the use of risking my neck 
inthe dark. We were at the Scaw next 
morning, but it was gone—every spoonful 
ot it, sir! 1’d been watched, I take it; and 
the seamnps had removed it in the night. 
But,’’ added Knabb, Jaying his hand for a 
moment upon the young man’s arm, “the 
question that beats me is just this, Mr, Mus- 
grave—where did they take it?” 

‘*‘Youlmere?” suggested Dermot prompt- 
ly; but Koabbsbook his bead,and icoked as 
ifhe would have winked but for the pre- 
sence of the lady. 

“Not they, Mr. Dermot. They’re too 
sharp for that. There are too many eyes 
on the look-out for ’em at Youimere; be- 
sides, look at the distance. No, no—it 
wasn’t taken there,’’ 

“Where then—nhere?” asked Dermot in- 
credulously, looking round disparagingiy 
upon as much of Mossendean as he could 
808. 

“No,’’ returned K nabb, shaking his head ; 
‘it wasn’t brought here either, sir. I’ve 
searched; and, if a thing can escape me 
when I look for it, why, I’ll give it leave— 
that’sall. More tban that, I’ve searched 
almost every inch of the Scaw—every nook 
and corner, Mr. Dermot, and had every 
miner's cottage in the place turned out. Ail 
no go, though—tbe stuff’s gone!’’ 

‘‘RBut where?’’ cried Dermot. 

“Ah,” returned the exciseman, with a 
shrewd look, ‘that’s the question! It’s pret- 
ty close, 1 doa’t doubt, where they can lay 
their hands upon it. I shall catch ’em yet, 
Mr. Musgrave. It’s those three, sate 
enough; and that Nat Boscawen, or Nat-o’- 
the- Dales, as he calls himself, isthe know- 
ingest of the turee! He could put his hand 
upon it without much looking first, I’ll 
bet on that!” 

“They must have found some biding- 
piace for it near the Scaw!’’ said Dermot 
thoughtlully. 

“That's it, sir! The 4 uestion is—where is 
that hiding-place? I don’t rest till I find out, 
that’s a sure thing!’’ 

“How long ago was this?’”’ 

“That 1 found the still, sir? Three days 
ago.” 

“They may have poured it away,” 

“Not they,Mr. Dermot!” declared Knabb. 
“You don’t catch them pouring whiskey 
away unless it’s down their own throata!’’ 

“W bere was the still? In what part of the 
Scaw?’’ asked Dermot, 

“In about the neatest little place they 
could bave hit upon, sir. The hollow they 
call the Old Woman’s Basket.” 

“Well, I bope you’ll catch ’em!’”’ said 
Dermot. “Good day, Knabb!” 

‘Good day, Mr, Musgrave. Good day 
to you, wise! If 1 do lay my fingers on 
those beauties, sir, you bet you shal! know 
of it.’’ 

Oid Beas trotted briskly down the steep 
hilly street, with Gurth and Lady prancing 
and barking about her gaily; and the ex- 
ciseman was ieft standing on the footpath. 
“iancing Gown presently and meeting 
Hoaalie’s eyes, Dermot was seized with a 





sudden pang of contrition. 

“] aay,” be said quickly; “I hope you 
didn’t get cold through that fellow mop. 
ping us?” 

“Ob, no; |'m as warm as toast— you tuck. 
ed me upso eplendidly!’’—and she nestled 
closer down among the rugs with a littie 
laugh. Dermot, didn’t he mean smuggling 
—making whiskey with an illicit still, or 
whatever they call it?’’ 

“Tbat’s it!” eaid Dermot nodding. 

“Would the men be punished if they 
were caught?” 

“Well I should rather think so!” replied 
Dermot, with some show of indignation. 

“Why should they be? It doesn’t do an 
barm?” 

*“Doesn’t it? You wouldn't gay that, 
Rosalie, if you knew all the misery this 
smuggling causes. I don’t care a dump 
about the revenue; it iso’t because of that 
that I sbouid like to get hold of these fe!- 
lows. It’s because the mischief they do 
through brewing this stuff.” 

“What mischief?” 

“These fellows—these miners round here 
will do anything to get whiskey; but they 
can’t get it in the proper way—it’s too 
dear. Then these smuggling beauties come 
in. They brew the stuff, smuggle it down 
into some hole they’ve got—I wish I knew 
where it is—sell it to those fellows awfully 
cheap, what’s the consequence? They all 
get drunk, and knock their wives and 
children about—half murder them some- 
times, Tbat’s the mischief of it!” 

‘‘Horrid!” cried Rosalie, with a shudder. 
‘J should like to belp to catch them, the 
wretches! How cold it is! I am chilly 
even under ail these rugs. Are we nearly 
home?” 

“Not yet—only about half-way; we have 
not passed the Scaw yet, Didn’t you may 
you wanted to go nearer to it?” 

‘Ob, yes—if we can! I have not been 
near to it, you know, since that horrid day. 
I want you to show me just where you 
were when you heard me call, and where 
it was in that dreadful Black Gap that you 
tound me,” 

“tAll right,” returned Dermot, ‘‘It’s only 
going a very little bit out of our way. You 
will get a good view of it in another min- 
ute.”’ 

“I can see the top now,” said the girl, 
looking eagerly at the great snow crested 
glittering point that dwarfed the surround. 
ing peaks. 

“Just around this point here, and you'll 
be able to see the entrance to Black Gap 
There you are! Yonder’s You!mere, and 
Knairesdale’s over there!”’ 

But Rosalie only gave a very prefunctory 
glance in the two directions indicated by 
his whip; her eyes were fixed eagerly and 
curiously upon the gaunt rugged outline 
of the towering Scaw. 

Presently she lowered them to the frown- 
ing entrance of Black Gap, the stony jaws 
ot which had #o nesrly been her last sleep- 
ing place. 

She shivered and turned pale, and Der- 
mot, glancing down, saw the change that 
had come over her. 

“Why, you’re all right now,’’ he said 
bluntly, endeavoring to reassure her—ain’t 
your” 

“Ob, yes, of course; but I never really 
knew what adreadfu! place it was before!”’ 
She shivered again as she turned ber eyes 
away from the Gap.’’ It looks like a great 
mouth,’’ she said. ‘‘I shall never venture 
to go near it by myself again. Which is 
the place that man spoke of—the old Wo- 
man’s Basket?” 

“Just behind there,’’ replied Dermot, 
pointing with his whip to a craggy project 
ion crowned with stunted juniper bushes, 
about half-way up theScaw. ‘It’s a sort 
of queer cave, you know, and the en- 
trance is pretty well hidden with bushes 
and stuff. Knabb was right—those beau- 
ties couldn’t have found a snugger little 
place tor their carryings-on anywhere in 
the dale,” 

“You were looking for those smiling 
wretches that day,” she queried—‘“‘weren’t 
you? Did you look in the Old Woman's 
Basket?”’ 

“No,” he confessed, ‘Like a fool, I never 
thought of it.” 

“I wonder if they were there?”’ 

“If they were not, l’ve no doubt thelr 
still was, Knabb says he found the whole 
plant.” He paused and shrugged bis 
shoulders with a laugh. ‘Precious lucky 
it was for me that 1 didn’t look there, they 
might have been at home, and it would 
have been ali up with me in that case.” 

““Why—what would they have done?” 

“Pitched me down the Scaw, most like 
ly!’ 

“Ob, don’t say that!’ cried the gil 
‘'W hat wretches!’’ 

“Well, they’re not over particular,” #8!¢ 

Dermot. “Anyhow, I’ve no doubt that! 
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they had caught me spying I should have 
come down without the trouble of walking. 
And it isn’t the easiest thing in the world 
to get down the old Scaw safely when you 
do walk.” 

“Jt must be dreadfully dangerous to get 
either upor down; I am sure! never could, 
} should betoo frightened. Oh, Dermot, 
look! What's that?” 

«What's what?” asked Dermot, startled 
and staring towards Black Gap, whither she 
was pointing. 

“] saw aman come out ofa crevice on 
the right side, the Scaw side, I’m sure I 
did. He darted back when he saw us,”’ 

“You did, though!” cried Dermot excited- 
ly. “Then 1’ll bet ten to one that it’s one 
of those beauties; Nat-o’-the- Dales, I ex pect. 
He's at the bottom of it all, and the worst 
ofthe lot. I wish I’d seen him! What was 
he like? A big red-headed fellow, with a 
scar across the forehead?”’ 

“No, no—nota bit!’ Rosalie shook her 
head with decision. “Dermot, it couldn’t 
have beca, of course, but really it looked 
exactly like——” She hesitated, and he 
said sbarply— 

‘“‘Well—like what?”’ 

“Exactly like Mr, Gifford,’’ 

“Rubbish!” retorted Dermot. Giftord! 
W bat the dickens should he be doing there? 
It’s your fancy.” 

‘‘Well, it looked like him,” declared the 
girl positively, ‘“‘that’sall I can say. It may 
have been fancy, though. I only caught a 
glimpse of him,” 

“] should say it was a fancy and a half! 
Gitford is crouching over the firein the 
study with Dunston. That’s where he is. 
He’s no fonder of prowling round Biack 
Gap or up the Scaw than Durward is and 
that’s saying a good deal. It’s queer, though 
who it could have been. One of those 
smuggling beauties, 1’ll wager. I’ve a 
good mind to goand havea look round, 
aud see if I can’t spot bim.” 

“Oh, no—don’t!”” Her hold on his arm 
tightened into a resolute grip, and she 
brought her other hand to bear, leas appeai- 
ingly than imperatively. ‘You sha’n’t 
xo,” she said. “You might get hurt, Der- 
mot.’’ 

He muttered gomething about “girls’’ 
and “rabbish” and “little cowara,’’ but he 
yielded ignomionusly. He might have 
done so, but his eyes met hers, and they 
had never seemed so “cut out from the 
azure of heaven’ before. Dermotdid not 
put it to himself in that romantic way, but 
he dropped back into his seat quite resign- 
edly, and shook old Bese’s reins, 

W hen they arrived at White Towers,and 
Dermot lifted Rosalie out of the chaise, she 
glanced over her shoulder nervously, sud- 
deuly recollecting that blood-red mark 
which stained the stone on the threshold of 
the old Castle, 

There it was, paler than it appeared in 
the light of the moon, but crimson and 
blood-like still, Turning away with a 
shudder, she saw, looking through ono of 
the narrow windows which faced'the court- 
yard, a pair of eyes, bright, kind, and 
brown, which were looking from a beard- 
face over Cordelia’s shoulder, 

“Dermot,” cried Rosalie impulsively, 
“who is that?’’ ; 

‘“W ho?” he asked, coming up to her, 

Old Margery and one of the maids had 
come out to ransack the chaise, and a sta- 
ble-boy was leading off old Bets. Then fol- 
lowing her glance he cried out in a pleas- 
ant voice: 

“Hallo! Why, it’s Ross Braithwaite!’ 
‘‘Who is he?” questioned Rosalie quick- 
ly. 
Cordelia and her companion had left the 
window; they were evidently coming out. 

“I’il tell you what he ought to be,” re- 
turned Dermot deliberately, ‘‘and that’s 
Cordelia’s husband,’’ 

“He is her lover then?’’ queried the gir! 
eagerly, and with some surprise. 

She bad never credited grave and sedate 
Cordelia with a lover. 

“He would if she’d let him, but she 
won't. Ofcourse he is, all the same,’ said 
Dermot paradoxically. 

“Tan’t she fond of him then?’ 

“Ot course she is? You’ll see pretty 
quickly that she is.’’ 

“Then why don’tsbe marry him?’’ in- 
quired Mies Hedferne practically. 

‘Because sbe won’t. What's the good of 
asking me? it’s a fad of hers.” 

‘°W hat is?” 

“Why, that is; he must have asked her a 
dozen times in the last four years. He’s 








“But why should she have such a tad?’’ 

‘Because she thinks she ought not to 
marry.”’ 

“] never heard of such a silly thing!" 
avowed Rosalie. ‘What should she think 
that tor?’’ 

“IT never saw such a girl as you are to ask 
questions!’’ Dermot exclaimed, apparently 
goaded to despair. “Ask her if you want 
to know. What's the use of trying to bad- 
ger me?’ 

“Now, don’t be cross, Dermot, there’s a 
good boy,”’ said the girl soothingly. “You 
have been so nice, and I’ve enjoyed my 
ride to Mossendean ever 80 much, Tell me 
who Mr, Baithwaite is?’’ 

“Cordelia met him first at Wavelacombe, 
He hast something to do with shipbuilding 
on the Clyde, and is well off. That’s all I 
know about him.” 

“And you like him, don’t you?’ asked 
Rosalie, with a thoughtful nod of her pret- 
ty head. 

“Weil enough. A couple of years ago he 
wanted me to go and try bis business—said 
thatifI would he would get mea good 
post in time—but I didn’t care about it and 
wouldn’t,’’ 

“Oh,” cried the girl quickly but gently, 
“that was a pity, a great pity.’’ 

“I know I wasa fool,’’ Dermot assented 
in a low tone and with a troubied look; 
“but I— things I mean were different then. 
Somehow—I don’t know how it is, Rosalie 
—but It’s only just lately that I’ve found 
out what a fool [ am over so many things, 
and I’d give a good deal—anything almost 
to be different. By Jove, you wouldn’t be- 
lieve it, but I almost envy Durward some- 
times! Well, it’s too late now, I suppose,” 

He looked at her again wistfully; and, 
as she turned her eyes innocently to his, 
her childish heart began to flutter as it had 
never finttered yet. 

There was only time fora rapid word, for 
Cordelis and her companion was half way 
across the great hail. She could only whis- 
per eagerly: 

“No—no -it is not too late! Try!’ and 
then ran forward lightly to meet them. 

* e e * o 


The dinner table at White Towers was 
unusually bright and cheerful that evening. 
Certainly Durward was rather a wet blan- 
ket, being desperately sulky, and Cordelia, 
on her part although her sombre eyes 
were brighter, and a faint color tinted her 
cheeks, was very subdued and quiet; but 
Dermot bad a great deal to say, even good- 
temperedly, while Sir Duuston aroused 
himeselftrom his usual abstraction in a fasb- 
ion that astonished Miss Redferne, 

That astute littie lady, studying Mr. 
Braithwaite demurely from beneath ber 
long lashes, found him to be a inan who 
might have been a year or two upon 
either side of thirty-five, with a handsome 
face, a bright eye a pleasant voice, and 
a brigbt and oordial manner. She decided 
that she liked him very much, 

lt was a great pity that Cordelia would 
not marry him, she thought; it was down- 
right silly of her too, for, although she 
looked #o prim and staid, it was piain that 
she was fond of him, and if she wanted to 
know if he was fond of her she had only to 
look at bim, 

He showed it plainly enough, that was 
certain, thought Rosalie as she watched 
Mr, Braithwaite’s trequent giances at the 
fair grave face at the end of the great 
table. 

Diacreetly averting her eyes, Mias Ked- 
ferne encountered another pair, at which 
she first blushed and then tossed her pret- 
ty head. 

If Durward was too sulky to look at her 
there was no reason why she should scowl 
like a great cross boy because Dermot did 
it. 

She went out of the room with Cordelia 
presently and took not tue slightest notice 
of bim. 

In the great solemn drawing-room things 
were notso cheerful asthey had been at 
dinner. 

Durward withdrew siftera little while— 
probably to sulk in solitude; a whispered 
communication from oid Dan atthe door 
took Dermot away; and Sir Dunston, after 
lingering a little while longer, went back 
to bis study. 

This lett Rosalie alone with Cordelia and 
Braithwaite; the lovers talking earnestly 
together in the screened space before one 
of the great wood fires, having evidently 
forgotten all about the fair-uaired little 
lady. 

This state of affairs did not suit Miss Ked- 





mind, and, after hesitating for a little while 
she rose, and, stealing quietly out of the 
room, ran scross the great ball, up steps 
and down steps, and slong peasages, until 
she stood, with ber heart beating very fast, 
at the closed door of Sir Dunston’s study 

To little Rosalie this was such an aw/ul 
and mysterious chamber that for a tew 
moments she could hardly make up her 
mind to tap timidly and softly upon the 
oak panels, But she did it at last, and, 
hearing a gentle “Come in,” turned the 
handle with both hands, and entered, to 
see Sir Dunston sitting at his writing-tabie, 
with his spectacies pushed up on bis lined 
forehead, a large musty book open before 
him, and more dusty books scattered all 
about him. 

“Why, Rosalie’—he smiled at the littie 
timid figure in his gentle fatherly way, and 
betrayed some faint surprise at seeing ber 
there—‘‘what brings you here? Did Oorde- 
lia send you?” 

“No, I came myself.”’ She taltered for a 
moment, then took courage and added 
abruptly, “I want to ask you something, 
Sir Dunston, please.”’ 

“To ask me something?’ he echoed. 
“Why, what can it be? Don’t stand there, 
my child; shut the door and come to the 
fire. What is it?’ 

Rosalie, standing before the Baronet in 
his great chair, the color coming and going 
in ber pretty face might have hesitated much 
longer had he looked less kind and en- 
couraging. As it was, she drew a little 
nearer to him, and said coaxingly— 

‘*You won’t be vexed, Sir Dunston, will 
your” 

‘*Vexed at what, my dear?’’ 

“At what I ask you?” 

“] don’t think so,’’ he returned, smiling 
at her gently. ‘“‘Why,am I such an ogre, 
Rosalie?’ 

‘‘No—no—I don’t mean that; I was only 
going to say that 1 never should haveasked 
you, but Cordelia told me I might; because 
ji ought to know of it, she thought. Sir 
Dunston, will you give me, and let me 
read, what is called the legend of White 
Towers?!’ 

The girl's voice had sunk into a whisper, 
and she stood with ber head drooping, and 
her eyes fixed upon the polished boards at 
her feet; Sir Dunston was silent too, and, 
with his hand over his eyes, appeared w& 
be lost in thought and totally oblivious of 
his companion, 

The pause lasted so long, the silence of 
the room so great, that Rosalie grew frigh- 
tened. She was almost inclined to run 
away, and was trembling and pale when 
Sir Dunston spoke. He rose, putting his 
band upon her shoulder, 

“Do you want to know the legend of 
White Towers, Kosalie?’”’ 

“Yea,” said the girl timidly, “if I may.’’ 

“Then you shall, child! Oordeliais right 
—] suppose she is right—you shall know 
it if you will.” 

[TO BB CONTINUSD. | 


AsouT Dreams,—Frightful dreaws are 
a sign of dertermination of blood Ww the 
bead. 

Lively dreams are in general a sign of 
the excitement of nervous action. 

Dreams about blood and red objects are 
signs of inflammatory conditions. 

Dreams of distorted forms are frequently 
asign of obstructions and diseases of the 
livez. 

Dreams fn which the patient imagines 
torture or injury of any limb indicates di- 
sease in that limb. 

Dreams about death often precede apo- 
plexy, which is connected with deterinina- 
tion of biood to the head. 

soit dreams are a sign of slight irritation 
of the head; often in nervous fevers an- 
nouncing the approach ofa favorable crisis, 

A dream of great fire, in which thesleep- 
er himself seemed to be consumed, was fol- 
lowed soon after by an attack of inflamma- 
tion of the brain. 

A lady who hada dream iv which she 
saw all objects dim and obscured by # mint 
was soon after attacked by a disease of the 
eye, of which that was a symptom. 

Apoplexy, epilepsy and similar diseases 
are often preceded by frightful dreams, in 
which the sleeper feels himsel! scalped by 
Indians, tbrown over precipices or torn to 
pieces by wild 


— 
New Boarder, who ls dressing:—‘‘i say 
neighbor, what is that walling, shrieking, 
cursing and sobbing I hear going on down- 


stairs?”’ 
Old Boarder dressing and beginning to 


Bric-a-Brac, 


A Sivcencse Partry.—One of Boston's 
latest fade isa silence party which is ex- 
plained as follows: ‘The projectors do not 
avow its purpose till guests, one by one, are 
within the threshold. Then silence in the 
court is enjoined upon all, and the oere- 
mony of sealing all lips is gone through 
with, the jig-eaw tongue of the biggest gos- 
ling in town Is put away with the reat, 
Slates are then placed in the laps of each, 
and communication goes on for an hour or 
two by slate writing.’ 

Tux ORiGin or“My UNO." —The term 
uncle's as applied to a pawnbroker’s shop, 
is said to bea pun on the Latin word, un- 
cus, a hook, Pawnbrokers applied a hook 
to lift articles pawned before spouts were 
adopted. “done to uncus’’ therefure, is 
exactly tantamount to the modern phrase, 
‘up the spout.’’ In Fronch the concierge 
of the prison is called uncle, because the 
prisoners are ‘‘kept there in pawn’”’ by the 
government. In the Seventeenth Century 
® usurer was called ‘my uncle,’’ in the 
Walloon provinces because of bis near con- 
nection with spendthrifts, called in Latin 
nepotes, nephews, 

Tae Bee's STiING.—A recent lecturer 
during his lecture at Cooper Union, New 
York, on “The Honey See,’’ explained 
that the legend about the ating is that once 
ata great feast given by Jupiter, the bees 
sent some honey as their offering, and the 
queen that took it made a little speech. 
Jupiter is reported as having been highly 
pleased, and offered to bestow upon the 
queen anything se desired. The queen 
asked for a ‘“‘sting’’ with which to kill her 
rivals, and Jupiter granted her request, but 
told her that if she ever used it on human 
beings it would cause her death. 


BristTou.—The women of Bristol, though 
as beautiful now as any in Engiand, are 
said to bave been #o ugly at the time of 
Queen Elizabeth that she granted them a 
charter which gave the freedom of the city 
of Bristol to any man who would marry a 
Bristol woman. An old custom aliowed 
any man and wife, upon whoin the chains 
of wedlock sat heavily, to go to a certain 
graveyard in the north of the city, there 
join bands across the grave, and then indig- 
nantly withdraw them with the mutual ex- 
clamation, ‘“‘The grave parts us!” This 
they construed asa divorce, 

Frogs. —F rogs are obliged to keep their 
mouths shut, for if they kept them open 
they would not be able to breathe. At the 
back of the mouth there Is a slit-like open- 
ing, Which leads to the tube that paases to 
the lungs, The mouth is thus ao sort of 
bellows, If it is heid opeu the bellows will 
not work, and be ia suffocated. His lung, 
too, Is different from ours, being a hollow 
bag, the sides of which bave a surt of hon- 
ey-comb lining, whereas ours are com posed 
of a multitude of little tubes, with tiny air- 
bladders at the ends, packed as close as 
everthey can be. The frog aiso breathes a 
good deal through hie skin which is always 
moist, 

Kouoks-—In the park at Woodstock, 
Oxfordshire, England, there is said to be 
an echo that in the day-time will repeat 
seventeen syllables, and at night twenty 
syllables, But this echo, even at its best, 
in still one behind the echo on the north 
side of Shipley church in Sussex, which 
clearly repeats twenty-one syllables, In 
the abbey at St. Albans asound as faint as 
the tick of « watch l# carried distinctly the 
whole length of the church, The ‘cathe- 
dral at Gloucester has an octagonal gallery 
that carries a whisper adistance of neventy- 
five feet. The confessional of the cathe- 
dral of Girgentl, in Sicily, was at one time, 
just at theangle from which asound would 
convey two hundred and fifty, Anunlucky 
ex posure of secrets confided to the confes 
sor caused its removal, 





Curntous WaGers.—In 174% a young 
Irish gentieman, for @ wager set out to 
Constantinople and back again in one year. 
A hopping man engaged in December 1755), 
to hop 500 yardain fifty hops in St. James 
park. le performed the feat in forty-six, 
in September, 1789 a Col. Ross set out from 
London for York, on a wayer witha Mr. 
Pigot of £100 that he reached his destina- 
tion in forty eight hours on the same horse, 
He performed the journey three hour witt- 
in the time. On the I7th day of May, 1517, 
a respectable farmer for a Wager undertook 
to ride a pony uptwo palr of stairs inwa 
chamber o; the George inn and down again 





Td doit i. * ; pach ~ g@—1| terne, for she was by no meéansea lover yoll: —“Heaven’s! those are the other board- | whiot: be actually performed. In Febru- 
. ‘tha eds 7 rere ither of solitude or silence. ers gone down before us.” rary, 1770, @ bet was made by an ear! that 
“a at er” , But, wisely reflecting bow natural it was New Boarder-—‘' Well, what does it mean?” | ha should find «a man who would ride to 
cam —~ ns ath iad And a arn ha should like to be by themselves, Old Boarder—“‘It means ham and eggs | Edinburgh and vack & London in less 
0D - ( r J i - : | - 
saadine oat it.” or 2 she pardoned the pair by the ire magna- again! time than an another earl should makes 
: : ? i ashe Attempts to hang himself from the chan million dota in the most expeditious 
But why should she mean it?”’ nimoualy. million dots im the mx 
nt rt nto her , his carvat, manner he ntr 
Don’t 1 tell you it’s a fad of hers?’ Then asudden though larted into her delier with his carva na 
es iceman, —$—$———————— 
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LOVING AND FORGETTING 








BY SUSIE M. BEST. 





The brief eweet boy of loving, 
i we frali delight of bilea, 

The sadness of forgetting, 
Long (reariness of this! 


Love's meteor-flash of glory, 
Leve'’s one wild buret of song 
(rblivien's long auguish, 
long etruggic to be strong! 


Shadowed by Fate. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HULL AND VOID.” 





“MADAM'S WARD,’ THE HOUSE IN 
THR OLOsR,” “WHITE BERKIKA 
AND BED," “ONLY ONE 
LOvE,” BTO., ETO. 


OHAPTER XXII, 


YLOWLY, with graceful serenity, Lad 
Lillan stepped down the stairs, amii- 
ing now and again at some remarks of 

the great Lord Fordingbridge; and an they 
comne Opposite the recess in which Paul and 
Iria ebrank, Irie heard him may- 

“Where has Lord Coverdale disappeared 

to, | wonder?” 

Lady Lilian shrugged her shouiders care- 

lounly. 

‘] think I heard the duke ask hii to go 

Into the emoking room with him.’’ 

‘Fortunately for me,’’ sald Lord Ford 


ingbridge, gallantly. 
Ti 


may jan amiled as she retorted— 
“T am afraid you wish yourself in his 
place!” 
“Not fora kingdom,” retorted Lord Ford- 


Te. «What did you think of the new 
winger, y Lilian?” 

Nhe paused for a moment as she drew her 
“— round her, 

“Oh, very good," she replied, with the 
serene superiority of her class for the class 
below her; ‘‘a very good voloe indeed, but 
rather aflected, waan't it?’’ 

Iria’s cheeks burned. 

“Oh, do you think so?’’ reaponded Lord 
Fordingbridge. ‘It struck me as being 
very natural and unconventionai.’’ 

“Waa it? I aw no judge, I daresay it was 
very good of ita kiud.”’ 

“She made avery creat sensation,’ sald 
his lordship, “and the duchess t* quite 
a 5 at discovering 80 great an attract. 

on, 1 daresey we shall hear ver again.”’ 

“I daresay,” said Lady Lilian janguidiy, 
‘that kind of person is not wont to hide its 
light under a bushel. Ie this my car 
riage?’’ 

Atthbat moment a tall figure came out 
from a side door, and stood at one of the 
lobbies, looking down at the crowd anx- 
fously, and, as it seemed, sagerly, It was 
Lord Heron. 

“There ia Lord Coverdale,” said Lord 
Fordingbridge. ‘‘He is looking for you I 
a > =, 2 

Iris looked at the fair beauty, to see how 
she would take the speech, but Lady Lilian'’s 
face did not change oolor, 

“lam - ) h to be seen, if he should 
be,"’ ahe said laughingly, 

rd Heron came down the stairs with 
the same searching look on his face, and 
was brushing past the oouple, when Lord 
Fordingbridge said — 

“Here, Lord Ooverdaie; here is Lady 
Aliant!" 

Lord Heron pulled up, 

“You want your enrvi e?” he said, aud 
he took the arm which Jord Fording- 
bridge resigned as if it were the proper 
ting to do, 

Iris saw hii lead her through the throng, 
then disappear, and, with a faint feeiing of 
misery, sie said,— 

“Come, Paul, I think we can go away 
how,”’ 

He was only too willing, and keeping 
clome to the wall, they mate thelr way to 
the door and into the square. 

Paul drew a long breath, 

“Oh, Mabel!’ he exclaimed, “what a «ue- 
cea, what a triumph! How beautifully, 
how exquisitely yousang! Did you hear 
but, no, you didn’tsaeem to bear half they 
eaid.’ 

“I think they talked of you aa much an of 
ime, Paul,’’ sald Iria, 

“No, no,’ he responded eagerly. ‘it 
wes of you, all of youl Mabel, wasn’t I 
right?) Didn't fl aay that vou would have 
all the world at your feet? And this is 
bothing! Think of the theatre, all hanging 
upon your voloe, and then bregking out tn- 
to applause.”’ 

“Hueh, hush, Pauli!’ she murmured. 

He looked up at her with his large blue 
eyes, 

‘S beg your pardon, Mabel!’ he said 
gently. “How pale you look! It has been 
very trying for you, naturally. Let us go 
home.’ 

“Not yet,’’ aaid Iria, “Let us go into the 
park aod breath the air. | feel, as you feel 
sometimes, Paul, as if I wanted to see the 
treea.’’ 

In astlence, for Paul understood, or 
thought he understood what ehe was teel- 
ing, they made their way tothe park, and 
eat down in the ehade poe of the great 
trees. 

Iris leant back, and closed her eyea. She 
wos overwhelmed by the change which had 
come over her iife, overwheimed by the 
mecsting with Lord Heron. 

She bad escaped him by the merest 
chance; how long would it be before she 





a nn nee be wanted to speak to ber 
or. 

She could be nothing to him now, The 
fair giri, Lady Lilian Foyle, would be the 
mistress of Revels, and his wife. 

What could Lord Heron bave to say 
her, Iris? 

The minutes grew into hourg the sun 
was netting behind them, and the trees 
were growing golden in the light of the 
dying = % 

Paul bad iimped off to gather a bunch of 
buttercups to piace on the tea-table for her, 
and she was leftalone to ber musings of the 
past and the future, 

Suddenly, she heard a step, and, though 
abe had heard it but twice, she seemed to 
know it, and, looking up, she saw Lord 
Heron Coverdale, 

He waa walking quickly, his head bent, 
handa clasped bebind his back, She shrank 
away from him to tne farthest end of the 
neat, and it seemed as ifhe would pass her, 
but as he came abreast of the seat he bap- 
pened to glanoe up, and, a her, stop- 
ped short, the biood surging his paie, 
preoccupied face, 

The next instant he was at her side, his 
hand outstretched, as if he feared that she 
would attempt to fly from him, 

But Iris sat quite stil), ber bands clasped 
tigntly, ber — fixed on his face, her own 
white as death. 

‘Thanx Heaven!’’ he exclaimed, in a low 
voice of intense peaeenen “I bave found 
you! Miss K nighton wl 

Her lips moved, 

“Ah! be patient with me!” he pleaded. 
‘‘Ljaten to what Il have to say! Send me 
away then, if you will; but listen to me!’’ 

In his agitation he sank down on the 
seat beside her, They were in an untfre- 
quented part, and in almost as deep a soli- 
tude a they would have been in the Kevels’ 
woods, 

‘(Mian Knighton, 1 have been—we have 
been—searching for you,’’ he said, strug- 
giing to speak —— his eyes devouring 
the beautifn! face with an intense eagerness 
and anxiety which he strove hard to con- 
ceal. ‘Was it—I will not uttera word of re- 
proach If loan help it-but was it not cruel to 
cause us 80 much anxiety? I do not speak 
of inyself but of others, of your old friend 
Mr. Barrington. 

Iria’s lips quivered, 

‘Words can not tell you the distress your 
absence has caused him, or the relief and 
joy with which he will welcome tidings of 
you.’’ 

Iris forced herself to speak. 

‘1 do not wish him to hear of me,’ she 
said in a low, set voice, 

‘What?’ he said, ‘‘When he has grieved 
for you a8 one dead?” 

‘(1 arn dead to him and toall who knew 
m6 in the past,’’ she said, almost hoarsely. 
“Why do you follow me? Go, and leave 
me in peace!” 

He turned pale and bit hia lip, 

*Yoa, I have followed you,”’ he said; 
‘‘and I cannot leave you, not yet, untii I 
have said what I have tosay. Miss Knigh- 
ton——” 

“Oail ive Mabel Howard, Lord Cover- 


dale,” 
please,’’ he 





“T will call you what you 
said, flushing with sympathetio pain at the 
anguish in her volo. “Any name you 
bear will be an honored one to me!”’ 

She incved her hand with a gesture of 
bittor sel f-abasement, 

‘*Honored?”’ 

‘Yom, honored!’ he repeated in an em- 
phatic tone, **Miss Howard—for I will call 
you #o if you wish me—you have no pity 
for — but have you none for mef”’ 

‘For you?” dropped from ber set lips, 

“For me!” he repeated. ‘The moat 
wretched and miserable man in England 
can lay claim to even your pity.” 

She looked at bim as he waited for bis 
words to produce their full effect, then 
turned her eyes with to the ground. 

“Consider my position,’ he went on with 
forced calmness, ‘I was once a homeless 
wanderer,—I am now the master of a large 
estate and an enormous property, which 
should belong rightfully to—pot another 
man, but—think of itlh-to a woman. | 
reign in the great house where she was 
inistresa,—where she should be mistress 
sill. Not a picture, or a book, but re- 
minds— calls out to me in a voloe of scorn— 
You area usurper! All thisshould belong 
to ber, and while you iuxuriate here, she 
may be wandering alone and helpless 
through the wide world! That ia what 
Knighton Revels and all it contains says to 
me night and day, Miss——Howardl I hear 
it in the rustie of the leaves upon the trees, 
the dogs seem to bark it at me, the very 
winds wall it! I feel as if] had turned you 
out,—1, who would have given my right 
hand to keep you there mistress stili!’’ 

He paused to gain breath. and Iris sat as 
if turned to stone; but every word he said 
struck upon her heart and rang there like 
a coin flung upon a sleet of metal, 

“You say that you are dead to the past 
‘*‘Dead-- Dead!" she murmured, 

“But you cannot ex me to be!’’ he 
said quickly, solemniy. ‘Have you for- 
gotten the first day we met?” 

A tremor passed through her and her 
bands ietones in their clasp, 

Had she forgotten? 

Was there an hour of the day, a sleepless 
nour of the night, that she did not remem- 
ber and it, bearing every word, re- 
acting every incident. 

“If you have forgotten,—do you think I 
forget?’ he wenton. “That day you came 
into my life as something new and precious 
and sacred. You saved my life, and took it 
at One and the same time. If I bad dared 
i would bave told you eo then; but 1 was 
poor, and I thought you were rich—as you 





met him again’ 


were—and I kept the words back. I kept 


them back when we met by the brook that 
second time,—kept them back though the 
leapt tomy lips and almost cried aloud, 
Irm, 1 joved you as you rode into the Seid 
that morning: my love grew hour by — 
until it became an absorbing passion. 
could not leave the spot wnere! had met 
you, and in my innermost heart I cherish- 
edthe wild hope that some day that fate, 
chance, might piace itin my power to be 
able to tei! you of that love!” 

Her heart was aching with mingled itd / 
and bliss, but she kept ber face set, as if it 
were carved stone. 

“You were a goddess to me, something, — 
a star, —to which | could look up, bat scarce- 
ly dare to attain to. I dared not even find 
out your name,—for had you not forbid- 
den ine?—but | cherished my love, hope- 
leas as it seemed, and when they brought 
me the news that 1 was the heir to 
Knighton and its wealth, the only joy it 
brought me was the thought that now—now 
I could throw myself at your feet and tell 
you how dearly 1 loved you—how I loved 

u!’’ 

a is voioe thrilled through her; she could 
feel bis breath upon ber cheeks, bis pas- 
sionate eyes sinking into her soul; but still 
she sat apparently unmoved. 

“With this thought I went to the Revels, 
to the wealth that had fallentome, 1 knew 
nothing of the poor girl, the Miss Knigh- 
ton, who bad lost it, but what you had told 
me——Ah, why did you deceive me?—and 
then suddenly, so suddenly that it fell like 
a thunder bolt, I discovered that I had 
thrust from her home and her place the 
very woman I Joved, the woman! would 
have died for!” 

He stopped, and she saw the hand that 
almost touched ber arm tremble, 

“Can you not imagine what! felt, the 
anguish and misery the knowledge brought 
me? Ah, yes! you can imagine it, but you 
cannot realise it, for you cannot gauge the 
depth of my love for you!” 

ris breathed hard, and the tears gathered 
id her eyes, 

“T’bey told me your story—do not shrink, 
iris! 1 swore that when I found you I 
would speak plainly, - ae that tnere 
should be no concealment. I lay my beart 
bare before you. They told me your sad 
story, and itadded to my misery. You 
werea wanderer and an outcast, while I 
reigned in your place, Did you expect me 
to remain quiescent, to accept the bitter 
fact, and make no effort to find you? You 
did not expect that? 

“I hoped it!”’ she breathed painfully. 

‘The meanest cur on God’s earth could 
not be so base!’’ he exclaimed passionately. 
“] tried to find you, 1 took steps before I 
knew that the Iris Knighton who had 
flown and whose piace;i bad taken was 
the woman I had loved. Sinoe the knowl- 
edge came to me Ihave known no rest of 

yorsoul. I hadsworn to myself that 
I would know no rest until I found you, 
and’’——he drew a long breath—'‘‘] have 
found you!”’ 

His voice filled with so grateful a joy, so 
deep a thankfulness, tuat Iris’s heart 
throbbed under it. 

“| have found you, Iris, 1 have found the 
--girl who saved my life, who stole my 
heart; 1 care pot wnat sbe is called, I care 
nothing for the past! All 1 care for is to 
win her love, and I ask for it now, and——”’ 
he stretched out his hands with a gesture 
ef simple manly dignity and imploration. 

iris could not speak. An intense long- 
ing to resign herself tothose loving arms, 
to fly tothe haven offered her took posses- 
sion of her, but she conquered it. 

Ifshe had not loved him, it weuld have 
been easy to have turned, murmured, 
‘*Yea,”’ and ended the tragedy of her life; 
but—she loved him, and with the pro- 
phetio eye of a loving woman, too noble 
to be biinded by passion, she looked into 
the future, 

Was she to os him down to her level? 
He was noble by birth; she was stained and 
sinirched by shame, nameless, anda thin 
lor the world to scorn and condemn! Vould 
she consent to stand by his side, and bear 
the world, whose merciless crueity she 
knew 80 woll, whisper—‘‘That is Lord 
Coverdaie’s wife, you know the story! 
Her mother——’’ 

Could she go back tothe Revels? She 

who had been the honored mistress, and 

live toread inevery face the story of her 

sbame! 

It all flashed upon her as if illumined by 

Heaven’s lightning, and she knew that 

though it cost her her life she must refuse, 

For bissake, for his, tosave him from de- 

gradation sbe must still her heart,and hard- 

6o her words. 

Well?” he said, devouring her face anx- 

lousiy, longing to see some sign, however 

slight, that might give him hope, “Will 

you be wy wife, Iris?’’ 

She raised her eyes, and met his gaze 

steadily, staunchly, 

“No, Lord Coverdale,”’ 
faintly. 

“Nol” he echoed hoarsely, and she saw 
him wince, “Oh, Iris; oh, my dearest! 
think—pause! For Heaven's sake, don’t 
let any shadow and fancied scrupie come 
between us! { ain pleading for my life’s 
happiness. Iris, dearest, you hold my life 
tu your hands! If you knew how wreicb- 
@d { have been: how deep a misery your 
lows has cost me; if you knew how I loved 
you! Dearest, there is no woman inall the 
world loved asI love you! Do not becruel 
—merciless! Iria, be my wife!’ 

He laid his hand upon her arm in his pas- 
sionate entreaty, and held her so tightly 
that he hurt her with a pain that was an 
ecstacy of bliss. 

‘See, Iria,” be breathed; “I can read all 
that is passing in your mind! Its of me 
you are thinking? Is it—ob, I hate to say 


she breathed 





iti—is it because you think the past shouid 


come between us? If so, throw the thought 
from you! Itis I who am not worthy of 
you, my pure, stainless lily!” 

Iris started and winced. The word re. 
called the fair woman she had seen an hour 

, the woman whose name they had link. 
with his. 

But for her—Irie—he would in ali proba. 
bility —— this Lilly; one worthy of, and 
fitted forhim. In time he would forges: 
this baleful love of histur her, and shud 
der at the abyss from which she had saved 
him; and she would save bim, in spite of 
himeelf. 

“Speak to me, dearest!” he implored, 
“‘Say,'Heron,! will be your wifel’ Do not tear 

{ will make you happy! We wil! 
leave Engiand! In a new world——"he 

suddenly, as if smitten by a 

dread, and*his grasp of her arm htened. 
“Iria,” he said, and his voice was fali of 
this droad; “did gay ‘no’ because—”’ 
he paused, then forced Limselt to go on-- 
“because you do not love miée,,and cannot 
on aeny Se Ie that the reason? 

Silence fell upom them. Paul’s voice 
could be heard singing beb the trees; 
the roll and rattle of the carriages came 
from the distant street. 

Iria could almost fancy she could hear 
the quick, sharp throbs of her aching 
heart. 


‘Is that the reason?” he demanded fear- 
fully. ‘Have I counted too much on the 
hope of your loving me? Oh, Iris, answer 
me!”’ 

Then she forced herself to speak the lie 
that was to save him. 

]—do not love you!’’ she said in a cold, 
set voice, 

She saw him shrink back as if she had 
struck him, and she could have cried aloud 
in ber anguish. 

His hand tell from her arm, and he sat 
staring before him for a moment In milence. 
Then he raised his head. 

“Forgive me,’’ he said, and his voice 
sounded harsh and broken. “Ah, forgive 
me! In my great love for you I had taught 
myself to hope that—— Heaven! he broke 
off, “what a mean hound you must have 
thought me! Alithis time I must have 
seemed as if { were taking advantage of 
your helplessness!” and he put his hand 
up to his brow. 

Iris tarned with a cry upon her lips, but 
she forced it back. Better that he should 
suffer now for this short space, than she 
should bya murmur of tenderness con- 
demn him to a life-long misery and degra- 
dation. 

‘I beg your pardon!”’ he said with a 
start, as if awakening from a stupor. ‘Will 
you give me a moment?” 

He rose, paced up and down with bent 
head and ashen face, wrestling with the 
effects of the blow she had dealt him, then 
hs came and sat down again. 

‘‘Miss K nighton—Miss Howard,” be said 
slowly,aa if he were trying to speak calmly 
and dispassionately, ‘‘I have been a vain 
fool! The depth of my love for you had 
somehow,—Heaven knows how!—delud 
me into thinking that I might—might win 
your love! I—I thank you for speaking so 
plainly. Your voice, more tham your 
words, has told me that there is no hope for 
me! No hope!” He sighed, ‘‘Well!’’—and 
be drew a long sigh as a man might do who 
had received a burden upon hia shoulders 
almost too heavy for him to bear—‘‘well, I 
am not the first man wno has had to suffer 
ina like fashion, and,’’—he forced a wan 
smile,—“and I must dothe best I can. 
That is enough about mayself,’’ and he 
moved his hand asif he had put himself 
and his suffering behind him. ‘You will 
listen while I speak of yourself?” 

Iris remained silent. His words fell al- 
most meaningless on her ears, for she was 
repeating to herself, in dull, rapt reitera- 
tion,— 

“Dearest, I love you, be my wife!’’ 

“What I wish to be to you I1—{ cannot be: 
that is past,’’ he went on; “but i can still 
be your friend. It is as your friend that I 
speak now. You will mot deny me that 
poor consolation?” 

The lips formed the word “No,” but she 
could not speak. 

“Let us think that it was as you friend I 
sought you,’’ he continued, ‘end now that 
I save found you, let me tell you what,-- 
still as your friend,—I would have you de. 
Iris—will you let me call youso? I have 
called you by the name since I learnt that 
it was yours——” 

There was something pliteous in the re- 
qaeet so simply put, and Iris made a gest- 
ure of assent, 

‘Thanks, Iris, You will need all your 
patience, for 1 am going to say that which 
you will dislike, Iris, you must take back 
the Revele——” 

She shook her head, 

He laughed grimly, 

“Do you think that I could keep tie 
place, the money that should be yours, 
that is yours by right? If youcould have 
consented to share it—” he py and 
bit his lip—*think tora moment! Put your- 
selfin my place! If you stood as I stand 
could you endure to remain the mistress if 
they belonged to me, and I were wandering 
a x and penniless about the world.” 

‘I am not heiplesss, or penniless,’’ she 
said, in a low voice, 

He looked at her keenly, then broke out 
bitterly, passionately. 

“What friends have you, what help? 
Haye | not seen you with my eyes this after- 
noon singing for gain? You who ought 
ts have reigned the belie, the queen of the 
mob that appleuded you, as if they uad paid 
for the right to do so!’’ 

“I was paid for it,”’ she said quietly. 
He crashed back the oath that rose to his 


ie 
“For Heaven’s sake don’t pat more up 





meé than Iocan bear!’ he cried. Do you 
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k I cannot read the story of your 
en the night you fed? Do you think I 
ain #0 ignorant of the world as not to know 


life 


yat you are trying to earn your — 
youl-while ]--1-—- usurp your place? Iris, 
if your heart is not made of stone, you will 
grant me this, at least—you will take 
the burden of this wealth of which I have 
robbed you, and which is a curse to me! 
You have no right to make me suffer more 
than the lows of your love!” and his voice 
oke. 

“tae turned ber face to him as he sat with 
his head bowed, ber hands clenched. 

«Lord Coverdale,” she murmured, and 
her voice, though firm and resolute, was 
soft and gentle; “itis not] who maxe you 
suffer. ou have not robbed me, 
Revels was never wine—] have no shadow 
of right to it! Even in the past, I was the 
usurper, and while I thought 1 wasthe 
mistress, 1 was but an impostor and a 
fraud!’’ 

“For Heaven’s sake!”’ he breatned. 

“Listen!’’ she went on in a low voice, her 
bands linked together tightly. ‘You would 
bave me forget that I am—what I am! I 
cannot! If my life depended upon my ac- 
cepting one shilling of the wealth that is 
yours, yours by right!—that never was 
nine, and never should be mine!—I would 
rather die than take it!’’ 

The words were emphatic, but the voice, 
the expression of unfaltering determina- 
tion, rendered them insurmountable. 

He drew a long sigh. 

“Then neither will I touch one shilling 
or own one rood!’’ he said sternly, 

‘‘Husb!” shesaid, and she touched his 
arm. ‘*You have said that you are my— 
friend,”’ 

“It you would bat let me be,” he retort- 
ed with @ groan. 

“Then, my friend,” she sald, and she 
gave to this word a sweetness that toucned 
and tortured his heart, “let me speak to 
you as I would tomy brother. You wish 
w do something for me—to—help me 

” 


“Yes!’’ he said. ‘And you will not bave 
itso! {ris, when I leave you to-night I go 
down to the Revels for the last time. Tne 
piace shall be closed, every penny of the 
money that is a curse to me shall be set 
aside—I will never set foot in the place 
again, nor touch a penny——” 

“Hush! Hush!” she murmured, thetears 
filling ber eyes. ‘IT am going toask you to 
do sometbing for me—a greatthing! A 
thing hard todo! But you will doit! Yea, 
| know that you willdo it! Heron—’’ the 
name passed her lips unwittingly, and he 
started and turned to her; she forced her 
face into stone and went on—“Lord Heron 
—my brother--though the past is gone 
from us for ever I cannot forgetit. 1 can- 
not forget the dear old place, every inch of 
which 1s made sacred to me by memories 
ot the days when | played, a beppy child, 
beside him who—who is now In his grave 
ouiasiaaae 

He groaned, and made a gesture of en- 
treaty. 

‘‘Bear with me, my friend!” she went on. 
“You say that you will shut the old place 
up, and leave it to destruction and decay! 
Ah! I could not bear to think of that! 
Don’t do that! I ask itas a favor! I love 
the Revels, Lord Coverdale, and’’—she 
paused—‘‘l am proud of it atill, thougn I 
shall never see it again! Never again, I 
hope! Don’t let it be left toruin and de- 
cay! Go and live there among the people, 
your people, and let me, who have leit it 
for ever, think it smiling and prosperous as 
I remember it, as I recall it in my dreama! 
This is what I ask of you, Willi you refuse 


me?’’ 

His lips trembled, 

“You ask too much of mel!” he said 
hoarsely. ‘*To live there, where every in- 


animate and living object reminds me of 
you, Iria!’ 

“1 ask it of you!” she said firmly. ‘‘Itis 
your duty! Itis not your fault that Fate 
has thrust me out and put you in my place! 
It I bad been left mistress there 1 would 
have done my duty by the dear old place— 
do yours! Gotnere and livethe life that 
befits one who bears an old and honored 
nae, stainless and without reproacb.”’ 

“And you?” he demanded, aimost in- 
audibly. 

“I?’? she said, looking vacantly before 
her. “I, too, will do my duty. I am a 
waif and stray in the great city-——” 

“By Heaven!” he broke in, with an: 
guishing impatience. 

“ate bas deait bard!y with me, but 
I shall play my role as best 1 can. Our 
paths lie widely apart, Lord Coverdale. 
Don’t pity me too much—don’t think of me 

-” her volce almost broke—‘‘forget me, or 
if you remember me, recall me as one who 
crossed your path fora moment, and was 
tuen lost in the crowd!”’ 

‘Forget you!” he cried, his endurance 
broken down. ‘You know that I cannot. 
ou phew that youareas my very life, 

ria! 

“Husb!’’ she murmured; “my little 
‘riend is coming. Go now, please, Lord 
Coverdaie. I know that you will do what 
I ask, As for me, rest assured that I can 
7 the burden Fate has iaid upon 
me,’ 

“And this isto be the end?” he said, bis 
face ashen white, 

‘*Yes,it is tbe end,” ahe said, and her lips 
quivered, ‘Good-bye—friend!’’ and e 
heid out ber hana, 

What could he do? He was worn out 
DY passion and suffering, by a mental and 
spiritual anguish few men are called upon 


lo endare, 

if he had loved her jews he might bave 
put ber request aside, bave stubbornly 
"listed upon foilowing her, have done ha 
® nondred og®, adopted filty commo! 
enee courses t t ved her dearly 


and every word of hers was sacred to 
him. 


She had sent him away, and he must go; 
vaadh ra ee ee aid not wre es wd 

widea be could 
not follow ber! . —_— 

He took ner hand, his eyes fixed upon 
her face thirstily, devouring its beauty, en- 
ae upon his heart the lovely, tear- 

immed eyes, the soft black hair, the trem- 
ulous |i 

. ~ ris, my dearest! my love!’’ he mur- 
mared, 

‘Hush, hush!” she breathed. “Go now, 
please,” 

He pressed her hand to his lips, then let- 
ting it go slowly, reiuctantly, as if he were 
parting with dear life, turned and waiked 
away, as one who dares not look back, isat 
as uld lose his grasp of honor and man- 


OHAPTER XXII, 


HEN this weary world experiences a 
new sensation, and finds something 
to amuse it, and arouee it from its 

lethargy, it does not fail to mention it. 

There was a notice of the Duchess of 
Rossdale’s “At Home” inthe next day’s 
“Morning Post,’’ and Iris’s successs was 
duly announced. 

“Miss Mabel Howard's voice is not onl 
& very beautiful one, but she uses it with 
all the grace and air of an instinctively re- 
fined lady and born musician, Miss How- 
ard evoked a profound sensation in her 
grace’s crowded room,and we are very 
much mistaken if Miss Howard is not 


heard to even greater advan than she 
was yesterday. It may be added that this 
young lady is d of great physical 


advantages, and adds to the fascination of 
ber voice a beautiful presence and obarm- 
ing manner.”’ 

Paul had limped out before break fast,and 

bought the paper, and be read it out to Iris, 
a4 Bhe sat in the big chair, with triamphant 
deciamation. 
“You see, Mabel!” he exclaimed; ‘you 
see What they say! It is asplendid notice! 
Splendid! I was quite right, wasn’t ? On, 
you can’t tell how proud I feel.” . 

Ine looked up at him with a smile, She 
was pele and languid,for she had slept 
very little, and the reaction of the excite- 
ment and the scene with Lord Heron bad 
set in. 

‘Does it say nothing about you, Paul?’ 
= asked, to divert hia attention from ner- 
self. 

‘Oh, me? Yes, it says that I played very 
well, and that the song you sang was com- 
posed by me, And itaddsthat { have a 
great future before me. But it is you, Ma- 
bel, that it praises so, and no wonder! 
W hat will Mr. Stapieson say, Mabel? They 
will want you tosing again directly. But 
you must ask more than tive pounds! You 
must leave it to me.”’ 

“7 don’t know that I shall sing again in 
public now, Paul,” said Iris gravely, asthe 
remembrance of all she had suffered yes- 
terday came over ber; the dread of recogni 
tion, the distaste for the large crowd that 
swarmed and buzzed round her, 

The boy’s face fell,then he said very 
gently— 

“Well, I won’t say any more, Mabel, 
dear, Perhaps”—he paused—“perhaps you 
won't be able to help yourself. I’ve read 
somewhere that when one has a voice like 
yours, or any great gitt, that Fate compels 
them to use it.”’ 

it was such a shrewd spesch coming 
from one 80 young end apparently inex- 
perienced that Iris stared at him in sur. 
prise, 

“Atany rate, Paul,’”’ she said gently, 
‘we need not talk about it for a day or 
two. Weare rich forthe present, are we 
not?” and she heid out the tive pound note 
with a smile. 

Bat it was not of her great and phe- 
nomenal success that she was thinking, but 
of Lord Heron. 

Sne had parted witb him now for the last 
time, indeea! 

He would go down to Knigbton and live 
there the master of t: 6 Old place, and grad- 
ually he would learn to forget ber, or if not 
quite forget ber, louk upon her ae one 
who has passed out of nis life. 

In time he would marry someone else, 
that beautiful girl, Lady Lilian Foyle,most 
like, and be would be ,bappy, whlle she 





Weil, it was not very plain what would 

become of her, iris. She must earn ber liv- 
ing in some way Or other, and, at any rate, 
she would not be friendiess wile she had 
devoted and gentie-hearted Paul by her 
side, 
And, perbaps, when she was 4 very old 
wowman,—if she sbouid be unfortunate 
enough to live to be old,—she wouid ineet 
Lord Herun and his wile; and see the oid 
piace; but, no, she oocid not bear that, 
though she lived to be a hundred! 

To get rid of herself and the mournful 
thoughts that possessed her, she put vu ber 
outdoor things and went out with Paul, who 
was going to the Lyric for rebearsal. 

Carrying bis violin case—for Paul had 
given up remonstrating with her on that 
score—aud his suwall thin band upon ber 
ari, she through the streets, ber 
veil lowered, scarcely listening to Paul, 
who, always happy when 816 Was out with 











“{'1l go straight bome, Paul,’’ she was re- 
Pyne witn an absent swile, and wincing a 
itkle, for she had not yet got over her loss, 
when Mr. myn mpoe eye out of a restau. 
rant, nearly ran against them. 

“Ah, Miss Howard!’’ he exclaimed ; 
‘good morning! I was just coming to call 
on you! G mornirg, Paul. So you 
both scored yesterday rnoon, eh? Hit 
‘em hard, eh? Excuse my siang, Missa 
Howard, I congratulate you. Were you 
coming down to the Lyric to nee me?” he 
added, loo from une to the other keenly. 

“No,” aald Iria; “I was simply keeping 
Paul com y ® part of the way,and am 
going now. 


ie es20n’s face fell—he had looked 
orl ?”’ and - 
“Really,” said Iris smiling alittle at his 
incredul ty. 


“Ah, well I beg your pardon!’’ he said. 
“J thought you are playing cat and 


ee and mouse?” echoed Iria mysti- 

He nodded. 

“Yes, You don’t understand what I 
mean? Well, I thought that, tate | I 
meant business, you were standing off a 
bit, you know!”’ 

“I don’t know in the least,’ said Iris, 
more mystified than ever. 

‘‘Never mind!’’ he said pleasantly. ‘‘ You 
will understand Me better when you know 
more ofme, I don’t mind telling you, Miss 
Howard—it’s in complete confidence, mind 
—that I’m not half such a bad fellow as the 
world makes me!”’ 

Iris looked at him attentively,and unoon- 
eciously walaed on with Paul and him Ww- 
wards the theatre. 

“Nol People think I’m making a big 
fortune, and that I’m a regular skinfilnt; 
but itisn’t true! I lose more money than 

»ple think, and as to salaries—look here, 

iss Howard—l give you my word that 
when I meet with a man ora woman that 
can pisy and sing, I pay them like 
princes,” 

‘'That is very true,” quickly murmured 

Paul, 
" gaid Mr. Stapieson, nodding em 
phatically; ‘it is the duffers who can’t play 
and sing—but who think they can—that 
complain, Ab," he went on, “tiere we are 
at the theatre, Now you come in and #66 a 
rehearsal; it won't take long, and you'll 
have Paul to walk back with then.’’ 

“Yes, do come, Mabel!’’ murmared poor 
Paul. 

With an instinctive reluctance Iris stop- 
ped short, but Paul’s fingers closed tightly 
on her arm, and she followed the manager 
into the lobby, 

Only a few lights were barning, and it 
was so dark that she clung to Paul's arm 
as the manager led the way into the thea- 
tre. 

“Take aseat in the stalls,’’ said Mr. Sta- 
pleson,and Lris sat down and looked round 
her with a strange feeling. 

The huge place,that ina few hours would 
be brilliant with light and an expectant 
crowd, was silent and gloomy, the seats 
swathed in brown holland, the only light 
supplied by a flaring burner, in the shape 
of the letter T, in front of the stage. 

It was #0 silent and solemn that she felt 
almost nervous; and when Paul—saying, 
‘*] must go to my c Iris; we sban’t be 
long, | expect; and I think you’ll be amus. 
ed’’—limped away to the orchestra, her 
heart sank, and she wished ehe had not 
come, 

The dramaand ail connected with it has 
become so popular of late that the outside 
world is tolerably well acquainted with the 
inner life of the theatre, but Iris bad never 
been inside one excepting at night and dur- 
ing @ performance and the bare stage, with 
ita dusty, grimy scenery, the stage carpen- 
ters, and dia deal table and chair, impressed 
her curiously. 

There were only a few of the band in the 
orchestra, and a8 they tuned their instru- 
ments, Mr, Stapleson came forward to the 
tront of the aes calied out,— 

“Now, then, jes and gentlemen; time’s 
up, time’s up!” 

Another person, with a thick comforter 
round his neck—hbe was the author—took 
out bis watch and began to look nervous 
and impatient. 

Several ladies and gentlemen in ordinary 


walking attire came io from the wings at | 
the side of the stage, ail talking, and some | 


iaughing. ‘“ 
They nad books and inusic sheets in their 


hande, aud Iris thought she recognized | 


some of them #6 actors and actresses she 
had seen at the Lyric and elsewLere, 

Mr. Stapleson looked over thei a 4 Be p- 
herd loos over hia sheep. 

“All here?” be sald, ‘No; where ia Miss 
Alfrede?’’ 

There was no answer. The manager 
tipped bis hat on to the back of his head 
impatiently. 

“Late, I suppose! Confound it! ‘Never 
mind, let us geton with the first scone up 
to the part where she comes in; she'll be 
here directiy, lexpect. Now then!” 

The band commenced playing, and avout 
twenty or thirty persons at the back of the 
stage struck up the chorus. 

“Ob, lor!’ exclaimed Mr. Stapleson. “Is 
this funeral? It says ‘a drinking chorus’ 


in the book, but 1’m blessed if this isn’t | 


inore like a cemetery inarch! Sing it quick- 


5 


“It can stand going a bit faster 
said, ‘Now then, ‘enter Alfonso,’ 
ie Alfonso?” 

A gentleman in an ulster with the oollar 
turned = stage was rather draughty- 
stepped forward, and clutching hia umbrel- 
la in one hand and a sheet of music in the 
other, remarked,!n the tone he would have 
used if he bad been ordering a mutton 
chop for bis lunch: 

‘ The night approaches, and all is dark 
and drear; yet would my heart beat gladiy 
if whe were near!"’ 

Then he burst into a song, singing some- 
thing about the “v7 of life and the path of 
love, and singing it in the most Indolent, 
devil-inay-care tashion, 

it was very strange to Iris, She recog- 
nized the umau by this timers one of the 
a actors, and knew that he 
would, on the night of the performance, be 
all that was fascinating in some brilliant 
costume. 

But it was very singular indeed to see 
him doloroaaly gestiouiating with bia um- 
brelia, and sinking from behind the ulster 
collar, 

Then a young lady came forward,and the 
two indulged ina dialogue, exactly am if 
they wore talking about the weather, and 
presently broke out into a duet. 

By this time Mr, Vey was getting 
anxious, for no Miss Alfrede had put in an 
appearance, 

“We must go on!’ he sald irritably. 
“Cut out her part and get on with the reat, 
She’ll be here directly, 1 daresay."’ 

The rehearsal proceeded, but it soon be- 
cameé apparent that it could not go on to its 
cloas without the tolssing lady. 

Mr. Stapleson stoneped up and down the 
stago, swearing under bis breath: the author 
threw biuselt into « chair and clutched his 
bands; the actors and actresses exohauged 
glances, and muttered audible complaints 
of Miss Alfrede, the manager, the author, 
and each other. 

When the confusion and general ill.tem- 
per were atita height, tne call-boy ran on 
to tbe stage with anote, which Mr, Staple. 
son took, and tore it open asa lion renda a 
lamb, 

Then he uttered a yell of rage and itmpa- 
tience, 

“Yab! Look here! Just what! expec. 
ted!—‘Mias Alfrede’s compliments and her 
throat is too bad to attend rehoarmal’!’’ 

There wad immediate and profound 
sienoe, 

The author groaned, 

“We'd better all go home," sald the tenor 
begianing to roll up bis masic rewignedly. 

*Yos!’’ shouted Mr, Stapleson., ‘Yor, 
that is the only thing you can do! But I 
tell you what,’ end he cfenched bis tist and 
shook itat noone In particular; ‘‘you osn 
stop there! I won't be badgered and baited 
like this any longer! I won't produoe the 
opera at all; I'll ahut the theatre! I'd 
scOnér never Open itagaln than endure this 
treatment! Here am 1 risking # fortune, 
and slaving night and day, and I’m to saub- 
mittothe whims and foolishness of a girl 
that I've treated like one of iny own cuil- 
dren! Nol I’llabutthe theatre, and—and 
w and take a farm!” 

The cliinax, uttered in the wildest of 
voices, produced « roar of laughter, Mr, 
Stapleson in # farin was a little too absurd, 
even at such a moment asthe present. 

“You think I don’t mean it!’ he #asid, 
actually pale with anger. ‘“Tadies and 
gentiemen, I give you the usual notice! 
The treasurer will pay your salaries, and 
the Lyric is closed! (ivod morning!’ aud 
he dashed his bat on his forehead and 
stalked towards the wings. 

They laughed no longer. Tustead thoy 
exchanged ylances of disiany and horror, 








yet,” he 
here 


The tenor hurried forward and caught tue 
retreating Wianager's ari. 
“Can't something be done, Mr, Slap) 6- 


“Mi-n Altrode will 


son?” he said, ture uy 
to-morrow, bo doubt 
“7 don’t risk It!’ he retorted. 


“And—and all will be ryht,”’ said the 





tenor, “Look here; can’t somecne read 
and aing her part this morning? That will 
tide us over this renearsal.’’ 

Mr. Staploson turned upon hin with 
scornful grin, 

“Sing ber part? What, from miyhi? Ia 
there one of them that oan do it? Nu! We 
can't do without her, and she know it, anid 
takes advantage of it; but tile in the lant 





tme: I’imeick of itl” 

There had often been siniliar 
tic Lyrio—thé6y aré no. uncom HO: 
| thealr6és—but (this was #@ nore 
‘row’ than usual, ann the group on 
| staye looked glum and anxious, 

“fa wuatl say,” said Mr, Slapleson, 
“There isn’t # lady bore amongst you wii 
cap take up Alfrede’sinusic and «@ing it 
from sight, and yet none of you would 
tuink twice about giving yourse!|vos airs, 
and wearing the iife out of me! No,I 
shall ciowe the theatre at the end of the 
present piece, and then—well, then you 
canygo and harass another manager; and | 
hope, for your sakes, he'll be haif as yood- 
tev pered a fool as I au!’ 
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{TO BK OONTINUED, | 
ee 


-- — 
PLAYING card’ now #0 common which 
were invented at the closeof the fourteenth 
|; contury, were originally very different 
frou those in use at preseut. In shape they 
| were square, aod instead of suite of spaden, 





him, chatiered like a little magpie, & rt wy! 
Presently they came to the corner of the | er and put some spirit into i. Sing it as if} ciubs, hearts and em pds the marks 
street in whien the Pyric stood, and Iris | you were drinking! | were rabbila, — roses apd flowers of 
ek d i ‘‘] wish we were,’’ muttered one of the | ylumbins. be figure cards were very 
J . i j , ' r 
oe are going to turn back, Mabei?’’ he | men, = loud enough Ww be heard. etiily devised, # (jueen riding on bors 
said, ‘You'll go etraignt home, won't you? “] daresay you do,’’ retorted Mr. Staple- | back witha rabuit veside her marked tu: 
or keer to the big streets anyway,” he|Ftondrily, “i’ve never know! wit , FaOve OF oO. A rust 
| added anx ” ae she Were @ ae } enyto Dg 6186, vow (he } nal eal | ve * 
had beer ett his arg always j hey repeaveda a } w 4 n 
afraid of you ge ng t aD t wa | riaker this ~ bs 
ko that 6 whe tad 
ee sane eae — inti sateilie) 
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BY RITA 





Though lirath my being’s lliah! cliper, 
The dart will hold oo pain, 

For slece your lipe have seough! wy lite 
Il have not livedin vain. 


Aad, though the fow' raul Spring thoeuld roll 
My fate upon the eo, 
Lenall have offered @tth my eoul 
Your bisers unto trol 
—_> @- —-- 


Old Turcan’s Wife. 


BY J. LANDERS. 








OHAPTER III, 


E was justin time, Heeaw old Turcan 
coming across the sand, 
Tne two men confroated each 
oaner, 
“] bave come to see if the letters are 
ready ferme. Thenext trip will be the 
lam." 


“Ay,” replied old Turcan, ''I see the boat 
has got off safe,"’ 

‘'The seas are very, very heavy, air. It 
is a very good thing nothing has gone 


wrong." 

“] pave faced worse, | am not afraid 
of them,'’ answered the old man quite 
cheerily. 

“Nor I,’' sald Hill, “Give me the letters, 
sir, and the stones, and I will get ready to 
go oft.”” 


“No, Hill, | will teke them off mynelf,’’ 

“Your” 

Yen.’ 

The perspiration broke out on Hill's fore- 
head in great drops. 

“] bave always done #0,” he sald very 
earnestly 

“I know, 
it. ” 

Then, noticing the look on Hill’s face, 
he eelt: 

“My dear lad, don’tthink [ don’t trust 
you. No, no, it/snotthat. It’sa letter to 
your sister Nell, my lad, I have written 
one, | will take it on board myself. I could 
not let any one else take it, it would seem 
unlucky.”’ 

An oath 
Ti pom. 

“TLetme go,” bhemaid, “Itis too danger 
onafor you. Youmuat think If anything 
were lo happen to you. You mum think of 
that now,’’ 

"On such a job Tdon't think leshall bein 
danger,” returned old Turean confidently. 
“Hark ye,my share of the stones ia for her, 
and it's Like taking it to her.” 

Hill's eyes aparkied with anger. 

“Have you told her so?’’ 

“*Yoa."’ 

Hill stepped back a pace, 

“Have you the stones upon you?’’ he 
asked, 

You, alleafely stowed. I'll give them 
into the oaptain’s charge addressed to our 

ple, Bronson, Johna & Co, I have told 
heim to have the stones valued and to sel! 
them at best price, Here,’’ and he drew 
from his breaat-pocket a tiny package wrap- 
ped round with cloth, with the edges sewn 

her and sealed over, 

1ili’s gaze fastened on it, the 

man who neant murder, and ol 


but this time I shall do 


nearly escaped from Hill's 


azo ofa 
Turoan 


put the package away in his pocket. 
‘Are the letters in your pocket too, 
air?’’ 


“You, they are wrapped in a piece of oil- 
cloth.”’ 

“You have sent the order direct to— 
Neli?’’ 

“VY ea,"’ 

Atone end of the big table the usual 
late breakfast had been laid by the house- 
boys. 

You had better have some breakfast at 
any rate,sir, before you go,’’ said Hill,turn.- 
ing toward the table, 

“Tam too happy to eat this morning, my 
lad,”’ answered old Turcan. ‘Look at my 
luck—at this ivory, those stones you think 
ao much of, and of what lI think so much 
of, my wife that isto be—your sieter;"’ and 
he laid his bands on Hill's shoulders and 
“And it's to 
I'll not forget you, my 


turned him towarda him, 
you I owe ber, 
lad.” 

For his life, with that bottle of morphia 
in his pocket, Hili could not reply 
as old Turcan took his hand and wrung 


“Twill havea cup of coffee,”’ he said, 
‘*Tell one of the boys to bring it here to 
me.’’ 

He turned and went Into bis room to don 
Oliskins for the the wet passage to the 


steamer. 
Something shook H!!l’s nerve tor a mo- 
ment, but the necessity for action roused 


him. He clapped his damp bands to sum- 
mon the boya. 

Two inps came, the one bringing the 
ooffee, the other carrying two large break 
fast-cops. Hesignedtothem to put the 
~ and the coffee on the table and be 
o 


The boys took themselves out of the 
room. He poured out with shaking hand 
nearly acupful of the strong biack oof 
fee. 

He turned, and through the open door 
caught sight of old Turcan, with his back 
towards bim, feeling in bis pocket to mak« 
eure all wae right there. 

Qaick as thonghbt he wh!pped the via) 


morphia from his pocket, and drawing the 
cork with his teeth, dashed as inuch as he 
guessed wee haifa winegiaesful into t! 
coup of ooflee 





| the white water over ail. 
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He thrust the bottle back Into bis pocket, 
and added to the coffee from a decanter 
which stood on the table « glass of cognac, 
whieh old Turcan usually took with the 
cofiee. 

He trusted to the cognac to disguise the 
drug, and to the drug to overpower the oid 
man before he could get down to the 
beach. 

He filled up the other cup with ocofles, 
and an he did #0 old Turcan came out of hin 
room. In spite of bis command of himee!f, 
Hill's hand shook terribly as he handed the 
coup of coffee to the old man. 

o his infinite relief old Turcan asked 
hiro to go out to the edge of the oliff to see 
if the boat was anywhere near tbe 
shore, 

Hill wey sy to drink his ooffee, and he 
heard—for he dared not look—he heard the 
old man ewalliow bis cupful., Then Ail! got 
out of the factory. 

He hid himself bebind one of the buts in 
the yard. He looked, and listened, and 
looked, but be did not see old Turcan leave 
the factory. 

All was quiettoo, The busbmen were 
lying about in front of the hata onthe op. 
posite side of the yard, the servants were 
moving about in the galley. The report of 
agun from the steamer roused him to 
action, He re-entered the house, Old Tur- 
can was not there, 

W hat had becomeof hin? Had he reach- 
ed the beach, after all? 

Hill left the house and % across the 
yard es quietly and as swiftly as he could 
without attracting the notice of the men. 
tie made his way to thé shore, looking 
about him, 

The descent was by a rough footpath cut 
out of onesideof the ciifl, It was very 
steep, with sharp turnings at two places 
between high rocks to bring it round to face 
the sea. In the first of these Hil! found the 
old man lying. 

Ntupefied, unable to fight against the in- 
creasing power of the drug, be had stag- 
gored slower and slower downward, bad 
slipped at last and fallen, sliding swiftly 
down the path until be came to theturning, 
where bis bead had struck with furce 
againet the rock, 

Hill turned bimon his beck, He was 
deadly white and scarcely breathed, 
His stomach had rejected some of the poi- 
eon. 

Without considering whether he would 
live or die now, Hill tore open his oilekin 
and coatand thrust both hands into both 
breast. pockets and at once found in one the 
packet of letters and the little package of 
sionesn, 

Qufteck as thought Hill looked the let ers 
over, One was open to receive the bill of 
lading for the ivory, another was the letter 
written by Hill to bis wife, and In it Hill 
sawthe ordertfor the thousand dollars, 
Thethird was the old sailor's love letter 
addressed to Mra, Thorburn, 

Hill put all into his — He turned 
and made for the beach, 

The roar of the surf sounded louder and 
louder as he descended, but the sound was 
as inusic in his ears, 

He heeded notthe look and weight of 
the carling, thundering boeakers, plain 
before him at the last turn in the descent. 
A!l hie thoughts were fixed on the rolling 
steamer far off. 

A few minutes later the watchman from 
hia look-out on the top of the cliff saw the 
solitary white man run across the bexch 
as !f eorne one pursued him, and he won- 
dered at his haste, 

From the white man be looked across the 
waters to the steamer, and as he looked he 
saw seven long lines of breakers whiten 
acroas the bay, without a break where a 
boat might venture to pass, and before the 
last of them fell as many iore took their 
ple ces, 

He looked back on the dot of the boat on 
the foain-edged beach; and saw her crew 
gathered about her. 

“Ah, the little master will 
the shore,”’ thought he, 

Next he saw the little naster among the 
boat- boys. 

“Ah! they are showing him the danger, 
they will not go.”’ 

He can see the big Zouave, the patrao of 
the boat, moving among the men and wav- 
ing the little master back with one hand, 
while with the other he points towards the 
rolling ship and the big waves, 

“Hal Zouave is wise, All the teeth are 
rafe, what need to go on board the tire 
boat?’’ 


Bat be saw the little master prove too 
strong for Zouave, for the big patrao turned 
towardathe boat, and his crew crowded 
past him and laid hold of her sides’ Tne 
waicbinan fancied he heard their shout in 
the alr, 

“Tnere will be plenty dashes (presente) 
of cloth, of rum, of gin, to each man o: 
them,’’ thought he,and for a moment wisb- 
ed be was one of the crew, 

But no, for in the next moment he look- 
ed seaward, over the great angrv surf. 
They bave the boat onthe water. S e! the 
boys with the man on the beach are waist 
deep, holding ber stoutly with straining 
arma, bow on. 

The watobman sees 7 \uave carry the lit- 
tle master out in his arms, and he clam- 
bers into the stern sheets of the boat, The 
crew jump on board,tne long oars are 
thrust out, and Zouarve, standing erect at 


never leave 





the stern, with his feet jammed againat the 
converging sides of the boat, keeps 
ber bead straight with a long steering 
oar 

Then the heavy oars fiash through the 
water,and the boat moves clear of the | 
ebore. i 

Swisb' asa breaker stops her, sending | 
itis nothing,and 
pointed atern asehe ! 


she goes if ag her 


leaps down wards, down wards, 

Nhe rises again,she is fairly under weigh, 
tacing the heavier seas as they hur! them- 
se! ven at her. 

Hee! how often she is thrown almost into 
the air, then is buried deep in the white 
smother, from which she lifts herself inch 
by inch again, the boys streining at the 
oars with all their strength. 

She bas yet to face the worat of the surf 
on the bar, where the seven seas pilethem- 
se] ves one upon the other, rushing in belts 
of foam away for miles. 

By-and-by she is well out and the watch- 
man never takes his eyes off ber as she 
nears the bar, whose waves, though they 
look no more than so much foam from 
where he ia, he knows are moving moun- 
tains of fast breaking water. 

She eprings the first, anotner comes rusb- 
ing on her. For a moment he sees it tower- 
ing over her bow, She lifts, iifte to 
it. 


Another comes; she swervesatit. Z uave 
faile to keep ber straight, and in an instant 
she capaizes,the broken water pouring over 
her, and every man lost tosight, Another 
sea senda her rolling over and over, She 
ia gone! 

he watchman stands aghast; then, with 
a cry and «leap comes tum biing down from 
the look-out. 

He lights on bis feet, and runs towards 
the factory to tell the big master what has 
happened. 

*Zouave, bis crew, and the little master 
lost out on the bar!’’ 

As be runs, be shouts tothe men in the 
huts, and to the servants in the galley, and 
they, knowing something wrong, rise and 
haste after him, and arrive on the verandah 
as he enters the house, 

He knocks at tue door of the big mas- 
ter’s room, while all peerin at the outer 
doorway. 

Again the watchman knocks, and again 
there is no response. The big master sieeps, 
but be must be awakened, 

Antonio Bowman,burrying up at the mo- 
ment, thrusts the watchinan aside and 
knocks loudly with bis staff. 

At this point loud cries come from the 
direction of the gate of the yard, a cluster 
of men enter through it, somerun forward, 
others move slowly with some half-dczen 
who carry a heavy burden, 

This Antonio perceives through a win- 
dow, and wonders at the cries of the men, 
not believing what they shout—"“that the 
big master is kilied, is indeed!’’ 

le catches sight of the white figure car- 
ried by the men, and he rushes out of the 
house, 

Hie paswes Lhrouga the crowd and sees 
thetig master dead, as be believer, He 
stops the menand learns them bow and 
where the big inaster was found. 

He beats his breast aud cries aloud. But 
the master atill breathes, there is life in him 
yet, and he has nin carried into the house 
and laid on bis bed. 

His wound is not deep, but, strange, he 
cannot be made to hear or speak. Toe men 
press into the room, and Bowman drives 
them out with bis staff, Jaying about witn 
it, and sends for his wives to come and at- 
tend the big master. 

They come, running tothe house, three 
in number, and all young women. They 
enter the room softly on their bare feet, 
and throwing their iong white cloths free 
of their arms, draw off the white man’s 
outer clothing and his boots, and chafe bis 
bands and feet with their soft paims, and 
wipe away the blood, and damp his head 
aud neck with water. 

They are aiient, save for the soft clink 
of the many brass-wire bangles and ank- 
letea on their shapely bare arms and ank- 


While the women do thisthe men troop 
to the edge of the cliff to try if they can 
catch sight of the capsized boat. Some get 
ae to the beach again and ecatter along 
t. 

At last the boatis spied, lying wedged 
ainopg the rocks, wrecked and broken, 
with the seas pouring over her, but no liyv- 
ing being or dead body is by her, 

The men continue to look at her, until a 
puff of emoke bursts from the side of the 
steamer, and the report of ber gun comes 
again over the booming of the surf. The 
steainer's signals go up, but are unheeded, 
andshe dare not send her ship’s boats 
tnrough sucb a sea, 

Alter a long wait she fires another gun, 
and she can slay no longer. The natives 
see ber steam quickly away,and they think 
the factory is the rato do what they like 
with fora monto or more, 

So they return to it, the worst ct them 
the most eager, but only to find that An- 
tonio has sentfortbe king of the native 
town, 

After two hours, during which the white 
inan stirs not but still breathes, the king 
arrives with a score or soof followers, 
arrived with muskéts and machets, who, 
with great ciatter and no little curiosity, 
take possession of the big house of the 
white man, [he king takes his seat in the 
white man’s chair. 

The king is encased in a faded scarlet 
military tunic, the tarnished brass buttons 
of whioh are nearly parting from the 
cloth, 

The gaping edges show his black skin. 
From under the skirt of the tunic hangs 
his loin-cloth of blue and white check oot- 
ton cloth, leaving his bare legs and feet 
free, 

A tall and battered bleck bat is perehed 
on bls wiry wool, which refuses to allow 
tbe hat to come over bis head, sothat an at- 





tendant behind has to jerk forward and 
prop the bat up when it falls too much one 
way or other 

The king has huge rings of meta 
ears and o & wrieta and in 


l his | 
hie right ! 








hand he carries a rod tipped with a sliver 
crucifix, with the figure of the Saviour 
upon it, the gift of Purtagaese missionaries 


lon e 

The king leta it be known that if there 
is to be plunder be will bave tbe direction 
of it, whereby be means the chief share of 
it, and in the meantime he forbids any- 
thing to be touched until the morning, 
when he shall be sure if the big master he 
alive or dead, and shal! not be accountable 
for losses or for misdeeds done. 

But be cannot prevent even bis own men 
from picking up trifies in the rooms when 
a chance offers. . 

Antonio Bowman maintains that the big 
master will recover; but none of the men 

ive help. They leave it tothe women to 

0 80, and squat about on the floor and 
verandah to wait events aud a probable 
sweet opportunity. 

The bushmen of the cabooka surround 
them, end are uneasy about the payment 
of their books for the value of their 
ivory. 

The king opens with bis own royel hand 
a case of gin which he has eo out, and 
he and bis men help themselves, and the 
men in the crowd outside clamor fora 
share, 

None think fora moment of the white 
man. 

It ia now far on in the day, and still old 
Turoan lies insens'bie, but neg The 
sun goes down on the calemma, and dark- 
ness sets in, and lamps are litand brought 
into the rooms, and in their light the ne- 

roes steal about, leas watchful since the 

ing has become muddled with gin, ana 
nods in the white man’s chair, with his rod 
across his knees, 

Antonio Bowman, for the twentieth 
time, seeke the big master’s room. He 
takes one of the dishes of lighted rag float- 
ing in palm oil and it across the 
sick man’s face. He peers into the sick 
inan’s eyes. 

“They are wide open! they follow the 
light!”’ 

He peers again. 

“Yes, they are open! He sees.” 

And Antonio gives one loud cry of sur- 

rise, and fails on bis knees by the side of 
Dis master, who feebly closes his eyes 
again. 

“On, come, come to the bed! Oh, come!” 
cries Antonio Bowman, ‘‘come to the bed 
of the big master! See,the big master 
lives! lives for well! Hal haf ha!” 

The women come to bim, The king's 
men are told what has happened and lurch 
into the room, followed at last by the king, 
who steadies his steps with his staff stuck 
out on the floor well in front of bim. 
They stare at the sick man in the — 
light, and their eyes wink and blink in 
it. 

The sick man takes no notice of them, 
for his brain is sorely numbed by the 
effects of the drug. 

Presently Antonio Bowman gently lifts 
bim, and one of the women brings a oupfal 
of gin and puts it to his lips. 

6 sips a little and sinks back, 

Antonio clears the room of all but the 
king and the women. 

* * e * @ * 


Old Turcan owed to the strength and 
toughness of his constitution bis grad- 
ual release from the effects of the 
opiate. 

His brain became clearer in spite of his 
sense of intense weakness and nausea. 

agree pe J he whispered to Antonio Bow- 
mau,and tried to question him. He failed, 
but tried again and again, and at last com- 

rehended the loss of the surf.boat, of 

lil, and of all the crew but two men who 
had got to shore, one of whom was Zouave 
the patrac, 

Gradually he realized what a sooundrel 
his assistant bad been, for he bade Antonio 
feel for the letters and the rubies, and they 
were gone. 

Toat death should have cometo him who 
stole them, and cared not if he committed 
murder to do #0, seeemed almost just 
the old man, yet he reinembered the thief 
was the brotber of Nell, 

It was a before old Turcan re- 
covered sufficient strength to move and 
keep his feet, and heonly did so with the 
help of the faithful Antonio Bowman, on 
whose arm he leant. 

He got to the door of the house and 
looked out. The empty waste of sea 
bad calmed much,showing lesser breakers. 

“If the lad had only told me what was in 
his mind I would have forgiven him, and 
given him anything for his sister’s sake. 
He has sacrificed his life to hia dishonesty,” 

roaned old Turcan, and sank into a chair, 
aintand dezed. 

But he gathered more and moreastrength, 
and bade Antonio Bowman send men all 
along the beach to search for the bodies, 
which he knew would sooner or later be 
cast up by the sea. 

Then he got rid of the king and his men, 
who had not stirred, and who pretended to 
be mighty delighted at his recovery, and 
he pacified the busi men with offers o! pay- 
ment on the morrow, after which he waited 
for tbe return of the messengers. 

The women brought him fowl soup, 
which he drank greedily. Late in the day 
& messenger arrived with the news that 
three bodies had come ashore, one being 
that of the littie master. 

Feeling much stronger, the old man got 
into his hammock and was carried down to 
the besch, 

The bearers, once down the steep path- 
way, spec along the wet sand by the edge 
of the waves, Antonio Bowman and tne 
messenger leading. Presentiy they camé 
insight ofa group of negroes clustered 


| round something lying on the sand. 


When the bearers siopped oid Taurcan 
alighted, and pushing the negroes aside, 
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found lying before him on ita beck the 
naked body of Hill. It bad been cruelly 
peaten by the waves and ground against 

e wand, 
= mong the negroes stood the king, sod 
old Turcan demanded of bim who bad 
aripped the body, The king protested he 


knew not 
Many men not of bis own town would 


do such a thing, but not his own people, 
He would try to find the thieves, but the 
‘ittle master nad comeashore hours past, 
and noone bad seen him except as he 


wit was true, it wasa pity! What would 
the big master give to punish the 


thieves? 
All the negroes about the king protested 
the king bad spoken tne truth. 


O.d Turean turned from him, powang 
that it was as likely as not the body h 

been stripped by him, and all on it smug- 
gied away. Buthe knew there was no 
way of recovering anything but by 
making it worth the king’s while to return 


it. 

He bade Antonio Bowman wrap the 
vody up ina blanket taken from the ham. 
mock and have it carried to the house, 

So Ned Thorbarn, alias Hill, was car- 
ried back to the factory from which he 
had tried to escape, and was buriea near 
it. 

Week after week passed, and old Turcan 
waited and urged the king to search for tne 
missing stones and the letters. The clothes 
the dead man had on when drowned were 
brought forth piece by piece by the natives, 
but the rubies, the order, and the letters 
were not in the pockets. 

They never came to light, and whether 
they bad dropped from the body into the 
sea, or had been taken by the natives, re- 
mained a wystery to the lonely old 
sailor. 

Of the relationship that had existed be- 
tween the dead man and Nell he also re- 
mained in ignorance, until one day be re- 
ceived a letter from bis agents at home, to 
whom he had written asking them to tind 
out the dead man’s sister and to break 
the news of the disaster to the boat to 
her, 

When old Turcan discovered that the 
young girl he had #0 fallen in love with 
was not a sister but a widow, he was truly 
astounded. 

The man’s blood was notin her veins, 
thank Heaven! was his first thought. That 
sie bad been his wife, poor girl, was her 
misfortune. 

After a time he resolved to go to her. 
Having once resolved on it, so impatient 
did he become, that he could hardly weit 
for the arrival of the two Portuguese whom 
he had engaged to keep the factory open iv 
bis absence, and who came bat siowly 
down the coast, wind and tide being against 
them, 

At last he banded the charge of the fac- 
tory over to them, and got away and 
reached England. 

He sought out Mra. Thorburn, and he 
found her look to his mind a hundred | 
tines sweeter and prettier than in tho oft- 
scanned photograph, which he oarried 
with him, 

To see it and to hear old Turcan’s story 
went a long way to make ber take kindly 
to him, and even to fallin love with bis 
rugged face and form, 

He persuaded her to marry him, and she 
returned with him to Africa for a time, and 

oid Turcan's wife was the first white wo- 
man who lived on that part of the solitary 
south-west African coast south of the Con- 
gO mouth, 
[THR END. ] 
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With A Conjurer. 
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for a small moustache, and there wus 

a pleasant twinkle in hiseye. | saw 
him glance at me with a look of recogni- 
tion,and I wondered where I had seen him 
before, ‘ 

Suddenly it flashed across me. He was 
the wizard whom I bad ‘‘assisted’’ on the 
platform on the previous eveing, but he 
ee undergone one of his own transforma- 

ona, 

Then be had been attired in professional 
evening dress, Now he wore a neat suit of 
tweed, with hat to match, and looked like 
& well-appointed tourist. 

A sudden thought struck me. He had 
brought me to the verge of lunacy by his 
tricks of the day betore; I would play him 
4 trick in turn, 

1 would interview bim unawares, worm 
Out his most cherished secrets, and reveal 
them in print to a puzaled public, 

I got Into conversation with him without 
any ey ape and paved the way for my 
Gesign by offering bim a particularly choice 
cigar, 

I watched him carefully, half expecting 
that he would put it up bis nose and bring 
\Lout hisear, but he didn’t. He merely 
lighted it, and began to amoke in the most 
prosaic way. 

Presently we turned townwards, and 
1 invited him tolunch with me, He ac- 


| ¥ was a littie man, clean shaved but 


cepted. jurers only. 
more difficult to work without apparatus, 
and appreciate tricks of that class accord- 
ingly; but the general public only want to 


pe amused, 
whether you amuse them in an easy way 


1¢ intimated for my guidance that So 
and-So’s was the best restaurant in the 
piace, and showed a very pretty taste in 
the selection of the most delicate dishes. 
They disappeared in due course, but there 


some centre table in the old days used to 


small 
the table—for working mechanical 
like tbe Zouave,or the Watch-and-Card 
Target. Some tables were fitted also with 
arrangements for suspending aud working 
electrical tricks, such as the Magic Drum 
that beate witbout drumsticks. 

are inside, worked by electricity.”’ 


ur ” 
, “Very little nowadays. Electrical tricks 
are costly to buy and uncertain to work. 


electricity ges tue credit of » good deal it 
bes nothing to do with. 
some mechanical effect they cannot ac- 
count for, they just put it down to eléc- 


apparatus shal! either not be seen at all, or, 
if inte 


ble some corresponding object in every- 
day use, so that no one may suspect the 
‘fake’ about it,though 1’m inclined to think 
that the non-apperatus principle is being 
carried too far, and that there will be a re- 


ection.” or opimney ornaments, they might be jn- 
duced to consider his project. 


another cigar, | began to ‘compliment him 
on the dexterity he haa atepieves on the 
Pp evening. Praising an artist is like 
ee adog. Big or littie, they all like it. 
protessor amiled, 


“I'm pretty good with my fingers,” he 
said, glancing aflectionately at them, ‘But 
there's a good deal more than that in oon- 
juring." 

“Iathere? I thought it was entirely a 
matter of dexterity: ‘the quickness of the 
aes the eye,’ and that sort of 

“Oh, that’s only a bit of patter,” he re- 

lied. ‘It’strue enough as far as it goes. 

here are plenty of things I could do under 
your very nose, and you wouldn't be any 
the wie«r. But dexterity alone wouldn't 
stand for much, The bi balf of the art 
of copj ree os wll pricked ap my 
eare—‘ ng things when le are not 
P g ayo” a peop 

“That's a good joke,” I replied, with a 
gentile wink to inaicate that | wasn’t quite 
80 green as to swallow that. ‘But they al- 
ways are looking at you.”’ 

“Eyes and no eyes!” repiied the profes- 
one Oracularly, ‘‘What’s the use of care. 
ful Ba oy beg — hand when I'm 
wor — ke’ with my left, or begin- 
ning to keepan eagle eye upon me just alter 
the trick is really done? hat’s what the 
average spectator does,’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that the public 
are all fools?”’ 

“By no means. ButI can make them 
look which way I like, notwithstanding, 
You observe this ring?” 

“It’s a handsome carbuncle, 
anything particular about it?” 
‘Nothing whatever. I merely called your 
attention to it to illustrate what I was say- 
ing. For fifteen seconds or so your atten- 
tion has been fixed on my right band, and 
if I had wanted to make any little protes- 
sional arrangement with my loft I have had 
ample opportunity.” 

‘*But you could not invite twe or three 
hundred pengie to ad wire your ring.” 

“I should do something equally simple, 
I need not even speak. I have only to look 
fixedly anywhere—say at the leg of the 
table or a spot on the oeiling—and the eyes 
of the audience with infallibly turn in the 
same direction. Meanwhile—the trick is 
done, Another mainstay of the conjurer is 
‘mistaken identity.’’’ 

“How does that help you?” 

“Inthe shape of substitutions, Say I 
borrow a lady's handkerchief. I tear it up, 
burn it, and so on,and yet presently it 
turns up again somewhere else not a whit 
the worse. in point of fact,the handker- 
chief I borrowed never was damaged at 
all, Atan early stage of the trick | divert 
the attention of the audience for a moment, 
and during that moment I substitute an- 
other handkerchief just like it, which goes 
through the mill in its place, I wrap the 
ashes in a sheet of paper. A little more 
misdirected attention and substitution of 
the real handkerchief wrapped in another 
plece of paper, and—there you are! Of 
course you require a certain amount of 
dexterity to make the necessary changes, 
but that’s q matter of practice.’’ 

“I notice that you use very little apparat- 
aa, 

‘Apparatus isout of fashion jast now. 
Fifty years & conjurer’s stage wes 
crowded with rattletraps of various de- 
scriptions. The Wizard of the North, used 
to travel with seven tons of bagyaze. Now, 
it’s all the other way. A high-class wizard 
prides himself on showing hew littie ap- 
paratus he can work with. Many won’t 
even use a table,” 

‘tA table?’’ 

“A conjurer’s table] mean. That’s rather 
different from an ordinary table. A hand- 


Ie there 


cost from $50 to $200,”" 

“What made it so costly?” 

“Well, it had several specialties, One 
was a binged shelf behind, called the ‘ser- 
vante,’ for changing things on. Then there 


were ‘traps’ for vanishing, and ‘pistons’— 
Jode conning up through the top of 
jeces 


be sticks 
‘Ig electricity much used for conjuring 
In fact, 


Besides, pie know too much. 


If people ace 


“Do you really discard apparatus alto- 
ther?” 
“Not entirely; but we arrange that the 


nded to be seen, shall exactly resem- 


“What do you mean?”’ ; 
“‘] mean that one doesn’t conjure for con- 
Experts know that it is far 


and don’t care two straws 


Then, sgain, they like 





the brushwood, a very mad and disgusted 
specimen. 
Hundreds of similar cases could be cited, 


special nenses of the garter. 


them. 


plied at very slight cost, he can condense 
an average buman body into a smal! rolid 
cube of twelve inches. Tne block resem- 
ples veined marble, and 14 tasteless, odor- 
less, and imperishable. 


what is the advantage of bie alleged inven- 
tion. 
our ancestors to build houses with, Bricks 
are cheap enough. 


jittle use for any otber purpose. Now, |! 
tne doctor could make some peopio’# re- 
lations into handsome inkstands, or lamps, 


diug presents to relatives who survive. 
Oue likes to keep heirlooma in the family; 
but no one would aay “thank you” for a 
slip pie 
now veined and odorless it might be, 


“A show on the non-# neiple 
is called a ——- eel ~ 
former carry al 


oan be wants in an or- 
dinary ‘ari’ Of course, that isn’t al- 
y true, but it is pretty near 


Mt literal 


“Must you always bave your grip with 
you, or could you show me a trick here, on 
the spur of the moment?” 

“Rather short notice; but, if I bappen to 
bave pace of cards in my pocket [ will 
see what I can do. Yes, bere we are! Take 
a card; apv one you please, Put it back. 
Now shuffle them and the on the 
table, I will not even troublethem, What 
card wee it that you drew?” 

“The seven‘of diamonds,” 

“Then I shall order the seven of dia- 
monds to leave the pack on the table, and 
pass into your tall-pocket. Examine the 
= see whether the card has left 


I looked them through, and found that 
the seven of diamonds was gone. 1 put my 
— in my tail-pocket, and, lo, the missing 


“That is really extraordinary,” I said; 
‘put surely the explanations u have 
given me don’t cover a feat like this.”’ 

“Let us see. While you were admiring 
my fnger-ring just now, I took the oppor- 
tunity with the other hand to alip a spere 
seven of diamonds into zoue pocket, is- 
direction of attention and substitution ovm- 
bined! A little dexterity to force the corre- 
sponding card, and a little more to pass it 
to the top and palm it off when you re- 
placed it, and—there you are! It is sim- 
plicity itself, you see, when you know how 
it’s done!”’ 

And Il daresay it is; but somehow |! 
can’tdo it, though I have already worn 
out two packs of cards in the vain en- 
deavor. Perhaps the reader will be more 
fortunate. 

- —— me 
SNAK&8 AND TOADS.—Toads, in the pre- 
senoe of snakes, usuaily remain perfectly 
still, inthiv is their only safety, for did 
they make the least moveinent they would 
immediate:y be caught, 

I bave known a hungry snske lie wait 
ing over an hour fora frog to move, and 
even push with the nose to stir him up. 
This has been called ‘‘enake charining,”’ 
and indeed it looks like it, but the toad is 
the charmer, the snake the charinee, 

I remember one day, says a writer, | 
dropped a toad in the midst of a pit of 
snakes I had in my back yard. He atonce 
became perfectly still, though surrounded 
by more than a dozen hungry snakes, 
Chere was a circie of fierce heads and xiar- 
ing eyes around him, but be would not 
move. 

The circle narrowed, until the protruding 
tongues almost touched him, yet he was 
immovable, Just then I was calied away 
for over haifan hour, but on returning 
found the toad, in grave dignity, stil: 
holding the fort by most masterly inac- 
tivity. 

Tne senses of seeing, bearing and smell- 
ing are very defective in garters, they can 
see but afew yards at most,and even at 
short distances of buta few inches they 
are often at fault. 

A snake was seen pursuing a frog, a half- 
grown toad, ina sawmill yard; the saw- 
dust and open space were greatly in favor 
of the snake and against the frog. The 
frog nade long Jumps and the snake made 
a direct line to the apot where he alighted, 
bat before reaching it the frog had again 
jumped in another direction,and #0 the 
bunt went on for about halfa minute; the 
snake, quite unable to trace the frog in his 
aerial progress, wae directed only by the 
disturbance made in alighting. 

At last the frog, more by accident than 
design, alighted on the fiat surface of a 
rough board which stood leaning against 
a pile of lumber at an angle of about -0 de- 
grees, and sat perfectly still, about ten 
iocnes from the ground, 

‘The snake was quite puazied; he looked, 
listened, snified and poked about for Auv 

6ral minutes, passing close to the end of 
the board several times, butthe hunt was 
ap utter failure, and be slunk away toward 


all showing the defective character of the 


— = i Oe CU 
FUNERAL KevrorM.—A Pittsburg doc- 
jor wants Ww reform our tuneral customs, 
He proposes, instead of emvalming, bury 
ing, or 6ven cremating bodies, to compress 


He says that by hydraulic pressure, sup 


The cost is only 310. But he doesn’t say 


Surely we don’t want the vodies of 
And stone cu of twelve inches are «f 


Such articles would do capitaily for we- 


cube of marble, no tatter 


7 
Scientific and Useful, 
1 E.eoraicrry,—A line ot cable cars pas- 
Chicago, Is to be lighted by Incandesoant 
lamps as the care enter the tunnel, the car- 


rent being thrown out as day-light is again 
reached, 


FRLLING Taaga. — Electric power has 
been utilized inthe Galictan forest to fell 
trees, The work is dooe by means of a 
drill, operated by an electric motor moun- 
ted on a carriage, which is brought up close 
to the tree and shackled to it. 


GLAss.—A process of engraving on glass 
and crystal by electricity has been com- 
municated to the French Academy of 
Science, The plate to be engraved is cover- 
ed with a concentrated solution of nitrate 
of potash and put in connection with oneot 
the poles in the battery, and the design is 
traced out with a fine platinum point con- 
nected tothe other poie. The results are 
said to be of marvelous delicacy. 


ZtNO0 AND Fires.— Zino, placed apon the 
fire in a stove or grate, is said to operate as 
an eflective extinguisher of chimney firer, 
Acoording to this representation, when a 
fire starts inside a chimney, from whatever 
cause,a piece of thin zinc, about four inches 
square, is © be put into the stove or grate 
connecting with the chimney. The zine 
fuses and liberates aciduous fumes, which 
passing up the flue, are said to almost in- 
——s put out whatever fire there may 


SNow-Snoes.—Snow shoes ere worn 
even by horses on some of the stage routes 
in Nevada. They are fastened to the hoots 
by clainps, and, after an animal becomes 
used to them he can travel fouror five 
miles an hour where it would be impossl- 
ble to go that distance in a week without 
them. The shoes are made of thin steel 

late, and measure about 9 by Il inches. 

he borses are shod with long heel calkas, 
which go through the snow shoes and pre- 
he mt their slipping going up and down 

LL, 


LEATHEK FROM Woop,—-An Austrian 
doctor has in vented a process for the mana- 
facture of artificial leather from red beech 
wood, ‘The trees from which the wood ia 
taken should be old—from fifty to sixty 
ears of age—and the wood should be cut 
n the spring and worked ap immediately. 
After undergoing severa) processes —ateam- 
ing, treating witu chemicals, ete. —the pre. 
mred wood is subjected to heavy pressure, 
t is claimed that from the resultant a soli’ 
loather can be obtained, superior w natural 
\eather in firmness and durability, 

-~- -— —— «~<a 


Farm and arden, 


i KRTILIZBRA.—ALII fertilizers should be 
in as fine condition{as posaible, for upon the 
degroe of ineness depends to a great extent 
the solubility of the Ingredients. 


Coat AXH eS. —Coal ashes are excellent 
around peacn trees, It has been claimed 
that the borer wiil not attack peach trees 
if coal-ashos are scattered around the 
trunks of the trees, 


W HITKWASH,—Uee carbolic acid in all 
the whitewash that may be applied, and 
whitewash the interior of the «tabies aa of. 
ten a6 it can be done, as it rendern them 
light and cheerful, 


Tue Dathy.-Too much washing and 
soouring of the churn and tin-pans cannot 
be given. Cleanliness isan iroportant factor 
in the dairy business, aud bowing water ia 
an absolute necessity. 


Mick AND KRATs.—Tbousaods of dollars 
worth of grain is destroye’ acnually by 
nies, rate and other vermin, that may be 
saved by using half-inch wire netting un- 
der the floors of stables and varus, 


Fauiv.,—There is plenty of room for fruit 
on every farm. Warmers give #pecial at- 
tention to apples, but notone tenth of then 
grow peaches, pears, strawhe: ries, grapes, 


rasnberrica, currania, or cherries. oven for 
home use, 

CAKEKLESSNESS,.—Corn left standingin ihe 
fheid is notonly Injured by 6xporure but 


the shocks become the harboring places of 
rats, inioe and other vermin, which, with 
virde and rabvolts, destroy Or Wwasie a large 
portion of toe grain, 


Tus Sick.—Have at least one good-sized 
roomy box stall in the barn, It im very 
necessary for asick horse or cow, or fora 
inare about to foal, In factall valuable 
atock should be kept in box stalls; they 
are lore liable lo accidents, and do better, 


Wind BReAKs.—It should be kept in 
maind when selecting trees for wind break 
that it is quite an item to have them ofa 
clome growing babit and as nearly perpetual 
foliage ay possible. Then by planting a 


douple row of them the effect desired may 
be secured, 
PouwurrRy.—The hen- house should havea 


tyht roofand wails Ifthe shingles are 
old and admit the wet, then su'ely some 
trouble will 6asure, Damp floors will be 
suré tw bring colds, and these neg!ected 
coon develop into roup, the moat diffloult 





————> —S — 
PROSPERITY shines on different persons 








was nothing specially magical about the | or a difficult way. 

Process. ina sharon variety, and after an hovr or #0 of carpet 
Luncheon over,I invited bim to my | beg business, s g00d Dig Mechanical effect | | 

roouns to taste w very particular brand of | makes a plesesant change. ay : 
ad whisky. ‘What do you mean by ‘carpet-bag’ Dusi- | 


When be had filled s giase, and lighted 
ry 


} 


newn?’’ 


nach in the same way that tne sun shine 
n different objects : 6 it hardens 
ike mod, wi t hers softens 

wax 


lieense to control known Ww the poultry 
yard, Slop toe leaks, patos the rool, seal 
up the cracks, and so keep the hens neaithy 
for surely they will not produce eggs if dis 
-a*ed 
_ -* 
1A “indiviadusa y is Wieat nes i 
© LAVe ne 
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Of False Politeness. 

We bave read a description of the Island 
of False Politeness—the island of empty 
caresses and gracious formalities—the is. 
land emphatically of lip service, of senti- 
ment, of superficial amiability, of super. 
fine good breeding 

Here nothing goes deeper than appear. 
ance, and nothing is more solid than the 
mere word and the breath. 

In this island everyone ia of the same 
vpinion, and no one dares tw be “other 
wise minded”’ for fear of failing in the re 
quigite amount of politencas 

If you were to utter the verieat rubbish 
possible, the caressing islanders would ap 
plaud you to the echo, and were they, as 
once happened to Rousseau, to seo you 
about to cata poisonous plant, they would 
not warn you against your danger, still 
leas snatch the berries from your hand, 
That would be an impolite interference 
with your liberty of action, and a rude. 
ness not allowed by the silken code ot 
their politeness, 

It would be as inadmissible as if the 
Spanish grandee—who let the sovereign 
burn because it was not allowed to him to 
touch the sacred person—had suddenly 
flung the burning King on the floor, rolled 
him round and round in a rug, and beaten 
out the flames with his unconsecrated 
hauds. 

He would have saved the royal life, but 
he would have broken all the court rules of 
politeness and etiquette, and he would, 
therefore, have been eligible for punish. 
mont—and he would have got it. 

Whence, we see that the Island of False 
Politeness is nota mere myih, and that 
living human beings have been, and still 
are, as absurd as these fabled creatures 
who hiss and smirk and smile and compli- 
ment, and pass their time in false approval 
of unworthy things—who offer what they 
do not mean you should accept, and who 
praise what they secretly despise. 

We also go through a great deal of false 
sentiment and false politeness in the matter 
of our funeral ceremonies and our mourn- 
ing attire. 

Too often letters of condolence aad let- 
ters of congratulation come under the same 
head of false politeness. Written trom the 
heart,jthey are as drops of balm and ap. 
ples of gold. But written for form's sake, 
they are no better than so many little pel- 
lets of painted wood without life or mean. 
ing. 

They too are things which must be done 
because of rule and law, but things which 
have no power in them to svvthe or to re- 
Joloe. 

And all those funeral wreaths, and all 
those wedding presents, sent out of polite- 
ness, not from real feeling —what a mass of 
folly! 

That funeral, not so very long ago, where 
the flowers sent weighed two tons—could 
anyone who bad the smallest love of flow 
ere bear to hear of the waste’—the sacri- 
fice 1—bioodless certainly, but a sacrifice 
as senseless as that of the barbarous chie! 
who has his horse and his dog, his wife 











and his slave shot by the side of his grave, 


that their souls’ may bear him company 
im the cloudy land to which he has gone. 

And those wedding presents! Filty years 
ago they were for the most part of papier 
mache—ebominations of every kind, with 
flaring colored flowers eked out by bits ol 
mother of.pear!; though we grant that cer. 
tain of the simply painted and not inlaid 
pictures were pretty and graceful. 

But fashion has gone further afield and 
into richer since then, and gold 
and pearls, silver and diamonds, are the 
ordinary gilis of the moderately endowed 
to the wealthy. 

These two things—funeral flowers and 
wedding presents — have become utterly 
conventionalized, and are no longer the ex- 
pression of friendship or sympathy. Let 
them go, save when the tender prayer, the 
loving thought, the heartfelt smile, the tear 
that is a drop of one’s own life’s blood ac- 
com panies them. 

Many other things might be carted toa 
well-deserved limbo of oblivion and dis. 
use. Still, to attempt to creates Palace of 
Truth for ourselves is suicidal. 

We must have politic reticence, we must 
bave polite silences; but we need not go so 
far as polite falsehoods. 

Negation is all very well. Truthful can 
dor and unpleasant affirmatives are not 
wanted; but we do aot need to add to this 
talee advocacy, false opinions, false ca. 
resses, false politeness, 

There are customs and ‘‘appearances’’ 
and phrases and follies which it wouid be 
to the advantage of al] concerned to cast 
away like withered leaves. 

Let them slide; and in their siead let us 
have the simplicity of truth, the quietness 
which does not seek publicity, the sin- 
cerity which makes no false protestation 
tor form's sake, and the self-respect which 
disdains to swell the chorus of a fashiona 
ble lie, however loudly intoned by the mul- 
titude which does not think 

> - 

In the voyage of life mony profess to be 
in search of Lleaven, but take care not to 
venture go far in their approximations to it 
as entirely to lose sight of the earth; and 
should their frail vessel be in danger of 
shipwreck, they will gladly throw their 
darling vices overboard, as other mariners 
their treasures, only to fish them up again 
when the storm is over. 


Rusine glory occasions the greatest 
envy, a8 kindling fires the greatest smoke. 
Envy is the reverse of charity; and as that 
is the supreme source of pleasure, 80 this 
is of pain. Euvy bas under its banner, 
hatred, calumny, treachery, with the mea 
greness of famine, the venom of pestilence, 
and the rage of war. 

Im the morning of our days, when the 
senses are unworn aod tender, when the 
whole man is awake in every part, and 
the gloss of novelty fresh upon all the ob 
jects that surround us, bow lively at that 
time are our sensations, but how false and 
inaccurate the judgments we form of 
things! 

Tae magnanimous know very wel! that 
they who give time or money or shelter to 
the stranger—eo it be done for love and 
not for ostentation—do, as it were, put 
God under obligation to them, so perfect 
are the compensations of the universe. 


It 1s both a misery and a shame tor a 
man to be a bankrupt in love; which he 
may easily pay and be never the more im 
poverished. I will be in no man’s debt for 
good-will; but will at least return every. 
man his own measure, if not with usury. 


Ir is only an error of judgment to make 
a mistake, but it argues an infirmity of 
character to adhere to 1t when discovered. 
Or, as the Chinese better say, ‘“‘The glory 
is net in never falling, but in rising every 
time you fall.”’ 

Men's happiness springs mainly from 
moderate troubles, which afford the mind a 
healthful stimulus, and are followed by a 
reaction which produces a cheerful flow oj 
epirits 

Taupe is no email degree of malicious 

raft in fixing upon a season to give a mark 
ity and ill w A word, a look 











which at one time an make no prom | 
sion,at another time wounds the beart, and, 
like a shaft fying with the wind, pierces 
deep, which, with its own natural force, 
would scarce bave reached the object 
aimed at. 


Your manners are always under exami- 
nation, and by committees little suspected, 
—a police in citizen's clothes, —but who 
are awarding or denying you very high 
prizes when you least think of it. 

HomanrtyY is the peculiar characteristic 
of great minds; little vicious minds abound 
with anger and revenge, and are incapable 

of feeling the exact pleasure of forgiving 
their enemies. 

Tar doubts of love are never to be 
wholly overcome; they grow with its va- 
rious anxieties, timidities and tenderncases; 
and are the very truits of the reverence in 
which the admired object is beheld. 

Tae object of preaching is constantly to 
remind mankind of what mankind are con- 
stantly forgetting; not to supply the de- 
fecta of human intelligence, but to fortily 
the feeblenees of human resolutions. 

VANITY is 80 constantly solicitous of 
self that, even where its own claims are 
not interested, it indirectly seeks the ali 
ment which it loves, by showing how lit 
tle is deserved by others. 

Livgs are enlarged in different ways. I 
dare say soine would never get their eyes 
opened if it were not for a violent shock 
from the conscquences of their own ac- 
tions. 

It is notenough that we swallow trutb; 
we must feed upon it, as insects do on the 
leal, ‘ill the whole heart be colored by its 
quslities, and show its food in every fibre, 


Wx are firm believers in the maxim that 
for al! right judgment of any man or thing 
it is useful, pay, essential, to see his good 
qualities before pronouncing on his bad. 

THE path of the just, as a shining light, 
goeth forward, and increaseth even to per. 
tect day. The way of the wicked is dark- 
some; they know not where they fall. 

No one can ask honestly or hopetully to 
be delivered from temptation unlega he has 
himself honestly and firmly determined to 
do the best he can to keep ou' of it. 

Tne things which thy eyes have seen ut- 
ter not hastily in a quarrel, lest afterward 
thou mayst not be able to make amends, 
when thou hast dishonored thy triend. 

WoONDBRFUL! that the Christian religion, 
which seems to have no other object than 
the felicity of anoth :r life, should also con- 
stitute the happiness of this. 

Pirty isakind of modesty. It makes 
us cast down our thoughts, just as modesty 
makes ue cast down our eyes in presence of 
whatever is forbidden. 

VIRTUE seems to be nothing more thana 
motion consonant to the system of things. 
Were a planet to fly trom its orbit, it would 
represent a vicious man. 


Goop NaTURE, Or what is often consid- 
ered such, is the most selfish of all virtues; 
it is nine times out of ten mere indolence 
ot disposition. 

Tue religion aad virtue give a cheerful 
aod happy turn to the mind, admit of all 
true pleasures, and even procure for us the 
highest. 

Croosk the course which you adopt 
with deliberation; but when you have 
adopted it, then persevere in it with firm- 
ness 





You need not tell all the truth, unless to 
those who have a right to know it all. But 
let all you tet] be truth 





SEEK Out & mans good traits of char 


acter Delore you search for his bad ones 











The Werild’s Happenings. 





Miss Mary Bump, aged 74, of South 
Lyme, Conn., took ber fret ride on a railroad cars 
few days ago. 

Morgan Safford, of Norwich, the oldest 
**newsboy’’ In Connecticut, distributed papers baif 
a century ago. 

The insect popularly called ‘‘daddy long 
lega’’ bas been made up in gold wire to be worn asa 
bair ornament. 

Three members, two daughters and a 
son, of a family in Shady Hook, Ky., were married 
one day recently. 

Mary Bean, colored, of Guyton, Ga., has 
found, in Florida, ber mother, from whom she was 
separated 4 years ago. 

Kerosene is unexcelled in starch to give 
polish; also to polish glass. It will make your win- 
dows shine like stiver, 

A prisoner in a Cincinnati station house 
attempted suicide with an ordinary brass pin by 
opening arteries in his wrist. 

The novel enterprise of raising frogs for 
the Boston market is about to be started at Manches- 
ter, N. H., by a New York party. 

At some of the stations on the Pennsy}- 
vania Hallroad the name of the place is spelled out 
In letters of flowers on a slopnig bank. 

A celluloid penholder exploded in the 
pocket of a Portsmouth, N. H., man, burning a hole 
in bis coatand shirt, and tearing out the pocket, 

A thief recently broke into the small- 
pox hospital in the harbor at Portsmouth, N. H., 
and carried off bed clothing, cooking utensils, etc, 

Two young men drowned themselves in 
Lake Stamberg, in Bavaria, a few days ago, making 
11 suicides there since King Ludwig set the fashion. 

Bome one in the California Legislature 
bas coined the word ‘‘di@lequibble, meaning a flank 
attack on aquestion by criticising some minor de- 
vail, 

Duxbury, Mass., has a novelty in the 
shape of aman dressmaker, He is having a large 
run of custom, and bis work gives perfect satisfac- 
tion, 

Senator Coke, of Texas, is a firm be- 
lieverin Spiritualism, and is fully convinced that 
the dead and the living can communicate with each 
other, 

One of the seven persons baptized 
through the ice near Danville, Ill, recently, con- 
tracted a severe cold aud ls now in @ precarious cou- 
dition. 

There isa man in Los Angeles whose 
business it is Lo travel Fast with the corpses ef pev- 
ple who go to Southern California to find health and 
who dle instead, 

The fat woman in a Boston dime mu 
seumanda New Yorker, weighing but 9 pounds, 
were married recently, The bride's weight Is ad- 
verlised at 60 pounsis, 

An enterprising editor in Nebraska, want- 
ing to boom the matrimonial market, offers his pa- 
per free for six months to every couple getting 
married in the county. 

Fitty deat mutes participated at a ball 
in Cincinnati a few nights ago, and a local paper 
says they danced and eujoyed themselves as though 
they heard every strain of the music. 

A Georgia couple, believing in the say- 
ing thata fruitcake improves with age, kept their 
wedding cake until last week, when, with their chil- 
dren, they ate it, Thecake was 16 years old. 


A mischievous youngster in Milton, N. 


H., saturated the tall of the family dog with kero-~ 


sene and then applied a match, The dog ran off fran- 
tically, and, rubbing against a haystack, $150 worth 
of property was burned, 


The present sultan is one of the most 
enthusiastic chess amateurs in Europe, He will play 
the game for hours without intermission and will 
not allow any matter of state to interfere with th: 
problem in which at the time he is engaged, 


A Brewer, Me., woman, while hanging 
outher wash, discovered what appeared to be a 
patch in the hem of a skirt, and, investigating, 
found it to be a $5 bill, which she had long betore 
sewed into the bem for safe keeping and forgotten. 


Greenfield is the residence of a splendid 
mechanic, Being at Jessup’s Landing recently ina 
snowy time, and wishing to go home, a distance of 
about 5 miles, he purchased two of the largest salt 
codfish be could find and fastened them to his feet 
for snowshoes, He arrived in due time, 


A Maine paper tells of a needy family in 
that State for whom kind friends took up a contri- 
bution, raising $25 in money, The reciplents were 
grateful fortheaid, and the whole family went to 
the photographer and had their pictures taken to 
send round to those who had befriended them, 


One of the fancies of the King of Wur- 
temberg is to ascertain whether the moon is inhabi- 
ted, by causing photographs to be taken of that lu- 
minary and then magnifying tbe negatives a hup- 
dred thousand-fold, The pictures produced by this 
this process show nebulw with little dots, and the 
King deciares the dots to be men and women. He 
hopes eventually to get some of them into distinct 
shape. 


A woman near Ventura, Cal., recently 
made $100,000 in land speculation. This fred ber 
with theambition to getup a special ‘*boom,’’ and 
make a million, if possible. So she chartered a train 
from San Francisco, 600 miles away, gave a free 
ride, a free lunch and free music to all who would 


ao, and heida ‘*big sale.'* But, though the train 
was crowded with people from San Francisco, 10 
one would buy, and, tustead of waking a fortune, 


she lost $20. 000. 
The insidious character of the danger 


lurking in electric-light wires in the street was fur- 
ther exemplified the otherday in Baltimore, Two in- 
iividuals conversing close by an fron awning post 
were obeerved to fall suddenly to the ground. A 
roken telephone wire had established communica 

n between the electric light wire an the frame 
work of the awning The strengt of the rren 


was | le . me eventus 
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UNDONE. 





If [bad but known Ia the morning 
The path that my feet would tread, 

I had not waited till evening to say 
The words that I left unsaid. 


And my heart had not been closed to you, 
Nor yours have been clesed to me, 

If we bad but seen tn the morning, dear, 
What now seems 60 easy to see. 


Ul, those ttle things in the morning 
Ho easily left undone, 

How they oft outweigh tn the balance of life 
The greatest things ever begun! 


And the cloud, thats word, in the morning, 
Ore smile or a kise could dispel, 


May grow toa storm by the eventide 
(hat nothing can ever quell, 


Heart for Heart. 


BY H, CRESWBLL. 











a walk together? It lonksso nice ou 
of doors!” 

The question was putin a subdued whis- 
per, a8 the two sisters stood apartin a dis- 
tant window. 

“] don’t know, Chriss, I don’t know if 
it would be quite polite. I wish I knew 
what people did in grand houses like 
this.’ 

‘“podol, I teel like a fish out of water. 
] don’t think visiting is as nice as I expect- 
ed, We have both looked forward to it so, 
and now I wish I were at home— 
almost.” 

“Hush!” whispered Gertrude warningly, 
andtbe next moment their hostess had 
come smilingly up. 

“Well, my dears, and how are you going 
to amuse yourselves to-day? You know | 
told your mother that, with a whole house- 
ful of guesta on my hands,I sbould have 
to leave you to entertain yourselves a good 
deal. When I was young! used to like 
being leufito my own devices, and I dare 
way you do too, A walk?—-Why, to be 
sure! The whole world is before you. ‘io 
where you please, and do what you please; 
only be infor luneb at two o’clock, Mr, 
Chesterton is rather particular about punct- 
uali y and regularity at meals,’’ 

Gertrude and Christabel started off in the 
autumn sunshine, with a sense of joyous 
exhilaration and freedom from constraint, 
They were on a first visit from home; and 
the change from the quiet country rectory 
to a grand house--more like a castle than a 
house--with its parks and gardens and ret. 
inue of liveried servants, wasa little op- 
pressive, 

Moreover, their hostess, though an old 
friend of their mother’s, was quite a 
Stranger to them, and all the other guests 
in the house were considerably older than 
these two girls of eighteen and twenty. 

Ths Chestertons were childless people, 
who liked, in defaultof sonsand daugb- 
ters, to till their house with visitors, 

Gertrude and Christabel had been invited 
to the Chase before, but their mother had 
not then thought them oid enough to visit 
ata grand house, and they bad only arrived 
there upon the previous evening. 

‘It’s «ll very nice, and rather like a fairy 
tale. I mean a sort of fairy palace, where 
everything is made ofsilver and crystal, 
and things aredone for you, you don't 
know how,”’ said Cbristapel, as they pur- 
sued their way; “only it makes one just a 
little afraid of the sound of one’s own voice 
and | don’t feel quite as if I knew what to 
sayordo, It’s justa little bit like a bad 
dream sometimes, when one can’t breathe 
ireely, you know, and then I wish I were 
athome with father and mother; but it’s 
amusing to hear people talk, and it will be 
great fun telling them all about it when we 
do get back, But a fortnight 1s a long time 
~-at least it seems so now.’’ 

“Time will go more quickly when we 
get used to things,”’ answered (ertrude 
wisely. “I know jost what you mean, 
Chriss; but Iam sure Mrs, Chesterton is 
very kind, and, ifwe may take walks to- 
gether and amuse ourselves as we like, we 
shall juite enjoy it attera little bit. But 
we must take care of our dresses and things 
lor you know we bave not got many, and 
‘nother would not like us to go about look- 
ing dirty or draggied. We can’t be grand 
or fine, and it would not be suitable to try; 
but we can be neat and clean and tresh--so 
please be caretul to keep so.”’ 

This bit of advice was not altogether sup- 
*‘rtluous, for Miss Chrissie was fond of rol- 
‘icking aboutin a fashion that left speedy 
"aces On her attire. 

Athome this did not mucu matter, as 
oe would take her rambles in an old frock 
“at wanted no saving; but it certainly 

uid not doto submit the pretty, dainty 
Ding-dresses they had had made for 
' such rough treatment, 


()* Gerty, do you think we might take 


' to any 





and Obrissie recognised this herself with a 
little sigh. 

“Visiting is certainly a doubttul joy,” she 
remarked, and Gertrude laughed at her 
sorrow ful look. 

Nevertheless, the sisters enjoyed their 
morning ramole very much, indeed they 
enjoyed it so much that they rather over. 
looked the time, and, being used to an 
eight o’cicok breakfast, forgot what a dil- 
ference it made to the length of the morn- 
ng when that meal was not concluded tii! 
half. past ten. 


All at once Gertrude looked at her 
watch, to find that it was just one, and 
they were, they knew, along way trom the 
bouse, 

The thought of being late for lunch after 
what Mrs, Chesterton had said was dread- 
ful. 

“We must find a nearer way back,’’ said 
Chrissie with decision. “If we go through 
the wood we shall cut off along piece. The 
road has made two sides of a triangle, 
Come aiong, I will take you. You know | 
never lose my bearings. It is all Mr. 
Chesterton’s property—we shall not be 
trespassing. They said we wight go any- 
where we liked.” 

Thus urged, Gertrude gave way, though 
a little against her better judgment; tor she 
wasalraid the woods might be wet and 
brambly, and she had a suspicion that 
“short cuts’? sometimes proved treacher- 
ous, 

However, Chriesie had acapital “bump 
ot locality” and the wood was very pretty 
and pleasant tbat bright September day, 
and certainly they got over the ground 
very fast. 

“I'm sure we are nearly back at the 
lod ge!—we shall bein time after ali!” cried 
Chri sie eagerly —when a few minutes later 
tuey were brought up short by an obstacle 
they bad never dreamed of. 

To be sure, it was only a narrow little 
stream, astreaim thata good wide jump 
would clear. 

Cbrissie could have taken it berself a 
year ortwo back, whon she way In the 
happy stage of “short potticoats;” but she 
knew it was beyond her present powers, 
and, besides, the ground beyond was % ft 
and boggy with the recent heavy rains, 

A jump across would be fatal to the 
pretty dresses of which such care must be 
taken, the stream looked too deep to wade, 
and toturn back would make them hope- 
lessly late and give them a bad character 
with Mr. Chesterton, of whom they s:ood 
in wholesome awe. 

What wasto bedone? It wasa regular 
dilemma. 

‘()h, dear! oh, dear!’ cried Chrissie. 
“W bat is to become of us now?”’ 

“Anything the matter, ladies?’ asked a 
pleasant voice bebind. 

They turned quickly, to see a tall, broad- 
shouldered young fellow, in a grey knick 
erbccker suit, standing a few paces behind 
them, witha triendly sinile in his frank 
grey eyes. 

“Ob, ab, you want to get acrosy, Let 
me eee, I think we ought to manage that,’’ 
he looked quickly about him here and 
there, and then took a flying leap and 
recommenced his search on the opposite 
side of the stream. 

‘Ab, here we are!’ he said at last, and 
appeared the next moment lugging with 
bim along deal plank, which he dexier- 
ously ran across from bank to bank. 

“You see, it’s always across the brook in 
winter; but in any ordinary summer there 
is no water nere, and soit gets kicked on 
one side. These ridiculous summer rains 
we’ve had have filled the stream; but no 
one seems to have had the sense to put the 
plank across. It's quite steady. I'll keep 
my foot on it, One ata time. There, that 
is all right. Here we are, safe and 
sound,’’ 

“J am sure we are very much obliged to 
you,” said Gertrude, ‘We were in a great 
difficulty, for time is pressing.” 

“We have to be back for lunch, and I’m 
afraid we shall be late now,’’ added Cbris- 
sie, as they hastened along. ‘You seem to 
know this part of the country. Can you 
pease tell us if it is far from here to the 
Coese, 1 think they call it—Mr. Cheater- 
ton’s house?’’ 

“Are you for the Chase? That’s jolly! 
Soam I. If you’llcome with me, I’!l show 
you ashort cat that will take us there in 
notime. Mra, Chesterton is my aunt. I 
often run across to see her when | bave an 
odd week to spare. I’m quite the son of 
the house, you'll tind,’”’—he laughed io his 


plessant, irank fasbion- ‘bat 1 don’t re 

member seeing you there before thouge.’ 
‘‘No, this is our first visit. We 

rived last night. Ttat is w we are 

horribly atraid of being ‘att anaswe 

Chrissie with e:;ual frank nee 








He laughed as he led the way onwards 
with rapid steps. 

“Oh, there’s nothing to be afraid of. The 
old boy’s bark is worse than his bite, and 
my aunt never scolds. Besides: we shail 
be in lots of time, I will take care it’s all 
right.”’ 

“Ob, I don’t carea bit now we have a 
companion in distress,’’ cried Chrissie. 
‘*Tbey will be much too busy greeting you 
to think of our misdeeds.”’ 

Somebow, the appearance on the scene of 
some young creature of their own genera- 
tion made a vast difference in the feelings 
ofthe two giris; it was reassuring and 
cheering, and being used tothe society of 
big brothers, they felt at home with this 
stranger from the first. 

It was plain that he wasa great favorite 
at the UCbuse, 

His arrival there was hailed with the 
warmest welcomes, and the hosts and 
guests alike combined to make much ol 
**Donald.’’ 

There was nothing oppressive in tne at 
mosphere now, asthe girs quickly discov- 
ered, 

Donald got up a “four,” and they played 
tennis all the afternoon, and when tea was 
over hetook them out on the lake in the 
punt to see the moon rise, 

Atter dinner he instituted games and 
music, and was the lile and soulol the 
party: but naturally he aud the two sisters 
being the only young peopie of the com 
pany, drew together by mutual affinity— 
and not only that ni,*bt, but during the /ol- 
lowing days, 

He attended them frequently on their 
walks, taught them the mysteries of all 
sorts of indoor games on wet afternoons, 
and got up tennis matches on fine ones, 
making their visit to the ‘grand house’”’ al- 
together a different thing. 

A fortnight did not seem at alla long 
time to look forward to now. 

Indeed, Chrissie sometiines expressed a 
doubt as to whetber she should feel ready 
w return home when the appointed day 
Caine, 

7 * a + a“ cs 

One of the pleasurcs provided by kind 
Mrs, Chesterton for her two guests wae the 
usu of a little village cart, aud a steady 
pony to draw it. 

Koth girls could drive, and it was very 
pleasant, when nothing more altractive 
offered, to go outin the cartand expiore 
the country tor themselves, 

Donsid had been requestei to go out 
with bis gun and try to exterminate from » 
certain piece of land the rabbits, who were 
suffering from fluke owing to the wet sea- 
son, and were in danger of infecting the 
sheep; and 80 bis mornings were not always 
his own, and when he went out shooting 
the girls generally took a drive. 

They were walking the pony along a 
narrow, rough lane one day, wnen the eud 
den sound of a gun startied them, or, to 
+peak the truth, it was not the report that 
startled them, but thesudden exclamation 
that followed it. 

The sisters looked at each other, and 
Chrissie turned white. 

“It was Mr. Kise Lewin’s voice, Ob! 
Gerty, can anything bave happened?” 

“Perhaps I bad better go and see,’’ said 
Gertrude quietly. “It may be nothing; 
but——?” 

“Ob, do go! lam sure something has 
happened, I will wait for you here.”’ 

Gertrude was far more useful inan emer. 
gency than her younger sister, for she never 
iost ber self control, 

She lef. the road, climbed the bank, and 
got through the hedge—it was no time to 
think of pretty trocks now—and hardly 
bad she done so betore she saw Donald 
i ome-Lewin leaning against agate some 
twenty yards away, his face very pale, and 
blood streaming from his left hand, which 
he was trying to bind up, 

ln a moment she was by his side, 

‘Can I help you?” 

“Miss Denzil! Well, I am in luck! 
Only it’s too bad to ask you to do anything, 
so disagreeabie. Ob, thank*! You under- 
stand this kind of thing better than I do. 
How clever you aré!—an old band at sur- 
gery, evidently. I'm awtully sorry to be 
such a nuieance.”’ 

“How did it happen? 
nur?” 


Are you much 
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met you Great, ‘One good turn deserves 
another.’”’ 

The nearest doctor lived about two miles 
away, and luckily they found him at home 
just about to start off on his rounds. 

He wasa clever, but somewhat rough 
and ready kind of man, and, when he heard 
whit wasamiaa, beat once demanded that 
one of the young man’s ‘sisters’? should 
come to the surgery too. 

“I’ve no one on the place—my lad's out, 
and #0 is my wife. I sball want some help, 
and whichever of you two ladies bas the 
best nerve, come along with your 
brother,’’ 

“These ladies are not my sisters,’’ said 
Donald hastily. ‘You must manage alone. 
They bave kindly brought me to your 
door, but we must not detain them any 
lox ger.’’ 

“Humpbl” grunted the old ‘nan. 
‘Seems to methey’!! baveto stay and drive 
you back. You don’t suppose you'll be fit 
to walk, do you?”’ 

Chrissie had cast a frightened, imploring 
look at Gertrude, who answered it by «esa- 
cending from the cart with a quietly reso- 
lute air. 

“7 will come with you,’”’ she said, “and 
my sister will wait with the pony. I un- 
derstand enough of surgery, I think, to be 
of a little use,”’ 

‘Sensible girl! sensible girl!’ muttered 
the old dector; and, disregarding Donald's 
rewmoustrances, Gertrude followed him to 
his surgery. 

Chrissie was lefta long time alone; but 
atlast ber companions returned, both of 
them looking very pale, though Donald 
tried to make light of the whole thing, and 
was only vexed that the girla should have 
been “let in” for anything se unpleas 
ant. 

Great consternation reigned at the Chase 
when it became known that Donald had 
met with a disabling accident; and great 
praise Was bestowed upon the two girls 
who hal shown so wuch sense and pres 
ences of mind, 

The doctor, whe came on later in the day 
to see how bis case was going, spoke plain 
ly as lo the danger there might have been 
if the injury had not been prompily looked 
to, and open:y wished that all girls had the 
senso and calmness and gentieness of 
(iertrude Denzil. 

Donald had no ideaof playing the invalid 
and appeared atthe dinner-table with his 
arm in aaling, Gertrude sat next bin, still 
almost as pale as bimeel!, and much lows 
d sposed tor food. He saw this, and pres- 
ently said in a low voice— 

“1’m sorry about this morning. 
quite upset you.” 

‘No, indeed, It is silly of me to keep 
thinking of it ButI never saw anyone 
shot before, and it might have Leen so 
much worse,”’ 

‘Would you have cared if it had been?’’ 

“( course I should have cared;’’ she 
glanced up at bim as she spoke, and then 
suddenly dropped her eyen, 

A deep flush suffused her face, but she 
could bardly have told what brought t 
there, 

“| never thanked you for all your kind- 
neen,’’ said Donald, ina low voice. hin 
« dreadtully bad hand at that kind of thing; 
bu’, indeed it made all the difference hayv- 
ing you there,” 

When the gentlemen rejoined the ladies 
in the drawing-room, Donald gave one 
has'y look round, and then walked to the 
open window and stepped outon to the 
paved walk beneath the verandah. 

“Ought he to go out?” said one kind old 
lady, with an anxious look at their hostess, 
‘Young people are sorash. They never 
think of chills, and #0 on; but erysipelas ao 
otten follows gun-sbot wounds If the cold 
gets atthem., Do you not thing be ahould 
come in?”’ 

But Mra, Chesterton leaned forward with 
a mysterious look on her face, and apoke 
in @ whisper that expressed volumen cf 
meaning— 

“Ah, don’t be cruel to the poor boy! In 
deed, be will take no barim, for it is es 
warn as summer; and he ia aching to have 
it out—one can #66 that at a glance.’’ 

‘QOb?” breathed the old lady, noddiny 
her head with a great look of wisdom, 


It bas 





“Not more than I deserve, | dare say, for | 


iny carelessness. Gun went off as I got 
over the gate. I thought !t was only halt. 
cock, Tuere’s a good bit of the charge 
jodged in there’’— indicating bis band. 
suppose I'd beat go off to some surgeon and 
ave Obed tu 
‘Wehbave gotthe pony car me 
Gertrude Wew irive * 
“A u reeily? | ba “ 


riezd in neea you & w“w 


‘So that Is how the land lies, |s it?’’ 
& e 2 * e ° 
A week later (iertrude and Chrissie had 
returned to their pleasant country home. 
The tribe of brothers and sisters were en- 
chanted to bave them back, and, if (ier- 


‘*] | trude were a littie more silent than waa he: 


wont, the younger sister made up for } 


er endless yw of exbu rait 

The number { stories she ad 
seem06d @xhaus(ieas —tne 

ever tired of liste 


rhe story ofthe frst waik 
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werlies, amo © Tomaid,”’ a8 the children per. 
eHeee (Pm om ling him, was quite a bero, 

‘Chreee! Chrieme!"” ened young Ko 
‘ana. i wild excitement, rushing up the 

™ garOrn-peth to the summer-house at 
ibe en... “‘Toere's a gentioman just oome 
ore pape, aod he's got a yellow mus 
ache and grey eyes, and his hands in a 
* ing and, oF, | do believe it's D mwald!"’ 

A taoghing look crept over Chrigsie’s 
lace as ahe bent over ber work, 

“Well, L really snould not wonder If it 
were” 

Toe eblidren went back to their tasks, 
and Ronald pranced up and down the paib 
in reeticess excilement; but Floss'e, the 
neXt sister below Chriesie, pressed up w 
ber and aaid in a whisper— 

‘Do tell me why he’s come; I'm sure 
you know,” 

‘| don't, only guess.” 

“Piease tell ine what you 
Ww oieper,.”’ 

Cortasie laughed and leaned ber head 
towards Ficssie's, 

‘ | guess he's oome to ask papa for Gerty 
-for the loan of her for gc and all.’’ 

F \omsie's eyes were round with wonder, 

“Does he wantto marry ber? Oh Chris- 
sie! -wouidn't that be romantic? What 
wiil papa say?’’ 

“Toast renains to be proved, my dear; 
but | almost think he unay say ‘Yea.’ You 
ree be aod inaunine are fond of say'ng that 
‘Mr. how Lowin was vory kind to thelr 
tle giris,’ And you know, ‘oue good turn 
deserves auolhert'" 
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From the Plain. 





seated by the window of a small room 
in a snug old country Keotory, sewing 
busily. Her cheeks wore s pink flush, fo: 
she bad just heard news W set her pulses 
beating 
Outaide, the white-haired old Kector was 
tyiuog Up his aweel peas, whieh grew jus: 
under the window; lifting bis head every 
now and then to talk to his daughter over 


\ KIIGHT June day; anda pratly girl 
[ 


the wil ofthe low frame, ite sash thrown 
up ts the suuiuner alr, 
Whatdid you aay, obild?--A'n I sure? 


Why of course I am sure That ia, I'm 
mure they told me, Mra, Parker received 
the ietler thia morning. 

“Tul, papa, he was not expected before 
Atiguat " 

‘“Gottiredof his roving, maybe, Any- 
way the two gardenera sald their master 
was expected back tomorrow evening, and 
acargo of valuable luggage bad ready 
arrived and was being unpacked, I saw 
thetwo men as | passed the Court gates 
just now, and they gave methe news. In 
a fine heatand bustle botb of them were; 
afrail, | suppose, that they will not have 
tue wardena straight in time,” 

“He has not been gone a year yet, paps; 
and he said he might slay away two years, 
it you remember, 

“And | maid that when he did come he 
would probably bring a wife with him; | 
re nember that.” 

* Perhaps be will,’ said the girl, 

‘ Perhaps he won't—if be's coming now,” 
convended the Keotor, “Had be married, 
we should have heard of it; and he wouldn't 
be likely t bring home a wife without 
ordering the Court to make ready for ber. 
You speak without thinking, Anna By 
the way, child, 1 forgot to tell you that I 
inet Dr. Reeves at the post offixe, and he 
asked ine Ww dine with him this evening.” 

‘Tl feel giad of that, papa.” 

Nhe felt very giad, for she knew that her 
father would get a good dinner, 

The Reetor’s stipend was a anall one, 
nothing like two hundred a year, and they 
must be economical in all ways, as part of 
money bad to go totheson, Lieutenant Oas- 
tieton, who was inaking his way as best as 
be could in his regiment, 

Whereas Doctor Reeves was an amiable 
old pluraliat, with tore thousands a year 
than the Heetor counted hundreds, and his 
dinner table was al waya superb, 

Mr. ( astleton went off to another part of 
his yarden, Hedid moet of the work in it 
hiiuaself, uot being able to afford a gardener, 
exoept for an Odd day at rare intervais, 

Anna iet ber work fall on her lap—she 
wes inskiog Lerse!fanew muslin body— 
and sat looking outwards, as if she wanted 
to wateh her father trimming the roses, 
Truly, sue saw neither him nor the ftlow- 
orm, 

A tew minutes, and there ran into the 
house by a side door, Lily Sanford, a laugn- 
ing gi: ljin a fapping old Leghorn nat. She 
burst into the lite work-room, 

‘Such news, Auna! What do you think? 
Roger Brooke is coming bome!’’ 

‘Papa basjust beard ao,” replied Anna 
quietly, picking up her work and guing on 
with i 

“My uncle went up to the Court betimes 
thie moraing. He bad to see about paying 
80.16 Lilbes, or laxos, or something or other, 
and he said I aight walk with him, Goody 
Parker miet us with the imforimmation that a 
lot of treasares bad oome through London 
frou the Kast, and ber master was foliog- 
ing on to-worrow, I'm unoomumonly glad; 
he will give ue sorne more garden parties,’”’ 

“You can’t forget the one he did give, 
Lily!’ eaid Anua, with a laugh, 

“When be wade you i queen--for I'm 
eure that’s what he did do,” retorted Lily. 

“How ailly you are?” 


‘Some. fMcial kind of a man came with 
the treasure, ' ran on the girl whoeat down 
m the window eliland was Swinging ber 

1 bat arvuod by its yellow strings. “He 
wee UD PScAlng therm ip the b g ‘nusic room 

arker ®a co 6 Dares and @inys esi 
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THE SATURDAY 


eo 1 went to see, leaving Uncle in the 
steward's den, bothering over the scoounts 
and blowing up generai all around.’’ 

“And what Gl yen acer” 

“My dear, 1 was plunged into the mys. 
teries of tairy-iand, There are beautiful 
pictures without namber, and without 
name wl me; some of them patnted in glow- 
ing colors, and some justin that soft ligh! 
aud shade, like the child’s head hanging 
behind vou, which was, I believe, given 
you by Koger Brooke. There are boxes of 
carve., scented woods as curious a the 
foreate they carne frou, and vases of strange 
substances that! could make nothing 0!, 
and pottery hideous to behold, and lovely 
porcelain of many lands. The last thing the 
weo came to and unpacked, while 1 stood 
toere was Lot's wife.’’ 

‘ Lot's wife?’’ 

“L's wife,” repsated Lily. ‘‘Anna how 
quaver you look!’ 

Aanse waegazing in doubting amazsment, 
her biue eyes wide, her pink cueeks tura- 
ing crimeon, 

‘D> you think I’m inventing?’ cried 
Lily. ‘If you would just put down your 
work and ron up w& the court, you could 
nee it for yourself.’’ 

“But, did you really see it--Lot’s wife?’ 
asked Anna. 

“Well, | really saw a qucer, salty-looking 
thing the man called L>t’s wife; ‘I.>t's 
wife, straight from the Plain,’ said he to 
me, condescending tw add that it wasa 
tnodei of ber taken frow thefigure on the 
Pain. It was about the siza9 of adoll. 
What a goose Koger Brooke must be to 
bring hometnat!”’ 

Lily rambled on, but Anna ( satieton 
heard ber not. Her thoughts nad gone back 
to the peat. 

She waa recalling along day ago: when 
the handsome and rich young heir, Roger 
Brooke, about to set out on his traveis, had 
evood outside this very window, bis arms 
on ita alll, e6@ be talked to ber. 

Love there had been between them, but 
never a word of it spoken. 

I, was bardly likely, she sometimes had 
aaid to herself, that he would choose her, 
the poor daughter of the poor Keotor. 

“And what aball l bring you bome, my 
little Anna?’ be had asked, his fine tess! 
eyes going out to ber with admiration, ois 
voion suddenly grown tender as a iove- 
song. 

“Nothing,” she had anawered, blushing. 

“Hut, yes; it must be, (0 1086 solMe- 
thing, my timid dove, and it shall be 
broughtto you, though I goto the endsof 
the earth to find it’ 

“Bring me Lot's wife, straight from the 
P.ain,’’ she had said then, believing that, 
ofall the most jinpossibie things she could 
mention, that was the most impossible, 

‘Be it >,” concluded Royer, ‘I'll bring 
her straight from the Piain,” 

And now if Lily Sanford might be be- 
lieved, here it was--Lot's wife. 

He had remembered il; must be remem- 
bering her. 

T .roughoutall these months when silence 
to ner had seemed 80 dreary; she bad not 
ben forgotten, 

Littie communications had been received 
fron Koger: a letter now and then (montis 
between) to ber father, the Keowr, who 
had beeu hia tutor 1n boyhood, a letter or 
two to his man of business, old Lawyer 
Sanford; a note or so to the housekeeper at 
the Court, Mra, Parmer; but never any- 
thing to Anna. 

Lily departed, remarking that he aunt 
would be setting the crier to work. 

Anna dropped her face in her hands in a 
rush of sweet inemories of the past, of bril- 
liant fancies and antici pationa for the future, 
and then common #ense caine back with a 
rush, 

“tlow worse than foolish I am!’’ she 
cried, very much ashamed of herself. ‘Be. 
cause he has brought home that ridiculous 
model of salt--whioh probably may be 
meant for his own gallery--I am oonjuring 
up these dreains! hy, it means no more 
for uve than if he had brought me a model 
of the Pyramids in sugar, 


Kesolutely taking up her work, she was 
stitobing away, ali business like, when she 
saw their servant, Molly, come whisking 
down the side path of the gardens with 
sone salad in ber apron, which she had 
been to cul, 

**Molly,"’ she called out, looking from 
the window--and the woman caine up. 
“Molly, you need not make that swest 
omelette tor dinner which | ordered. Papa 
dines with Dr. Reeves this evening, so we 
omelette to-morrow. Thecold meat with 
salad, wili do to-day.”’ 

“Very well, Miss Anna,” replied Molly 
oveeriully, as sue whisked away, 

Towards evening, when the air grew 
cooler, and the sun was nearing ita setting, 
and Mr, Oastieton was away, eating his 
dinner, Année put on her straw hat, and 
went forth for a stroll. 

involuntarily, as it seemed, her feet took 
her towards tue Coart. 

**h don't see why I[ should not go and 
take a peep at the things,” she told herself 
by the way of exouse, forgetting that qui 
s’excuse #' accuse, “itis my only oppor. 
tanity. After to morrow, when he will be 
there, I could not go unies invited.” 

It wae only about half a inile, for the 
Court was very veer the Reotory; and the 
way lay through green paths overshaded 
by trees, in the branobes of which the birds 
were singing their vesper bymns of praise, 

A strange sadness set in Anna's heart: 
only @ few hours, and she should see him 
also! 





“Now | will g tothe door in the north | 
terrace,” she said, decisively, as ehe ap- | 
proached the OCourt—a handsome whiie | 
structure, low and wide. ‘‘That north door | 
#8 sare | De unlocked, for it’s the way thev | 
murt have taken the cases in; and then | |! 


EVENING POST. ; 


need not nee Mra, Parker till I’m leaving. 
I don’t want her with me in the music 
room; she'd never cease gossiping, good 
old soul: 1 would rather look at the treas- 
area alone. I hope she won't espy me 
going around, 

it feli out as abe wisbed, 

The Court seemed in more of a rush 
than ordinary -witb the preparation for its 
master on the morrow, she suppose. -and 
Anna passed around to the side terrace, 
and entered by the north door. It led 
through a passage or two straight to the 
music room, which bad been a bare room 
of jate, its fine organ and piano ard harp 
having been removed to the maker’s In 
London for salety. 

Tbe room was anything bat bare now. 
All kinds of articles were crowded into it, 
some large, some small, 

Pictures leaning againstthe walls, groups 
of beautiful statuary, vases, ornament, 
fragile china cups, delicate tilagree baskets 
in silver and gilt. 

Anna drew along breath as she gazed 
around, bewildered, confused, excited; all 
was so very rare and beautiful. 

Soe took off ber bat and Jet it fall on the 
floor, and pusned back ber sunny Lair, and 
iooked out with strange giadness in her 
awoot blue eyes, 

And ail without the slightest suspicion 
that Roger Brooke was looking on [row 
the end of the room, partly hidden by the 
wiite draperies which hung over tbe lid of 
a packing case; looking at herself, tne pret- 
tiest treasure there, standing io her pink 
summer wualip, 

‘But which can be Lot’s wife, I wonder?”’ 

Aas she spoke, she was bending over the 
buge, improvised table, on which smalier 
things were standing. 

S.ae had said the words aloud, as people 
sowwetimes do when alone and in surprise, 
and she was touching an object gently here 
and there, 

“I don’t see it yet; yet itis sure to be 
here— Lot's wife.’’ 

«Yes, Anna, itis sure to be there—I,t’s 
wite, 1 should not fail to bring that for 
you. ” 

Aa the well-known voice feil on her ear, 
the well-known form advanced to gladden 
Ler sight. 

Anna gave a astartied cry, Just at first 
she thought it inust bea vision, and ste 
backed a few steps and held up her hands, 

“My dear, don’t you know me?” 

Sne knew him now and burst into tears, 
Very mixed tears indeed they were, spring- 
ing partly from overwrought astonishinent, 
from dismay, and from 4 blissful pulsation 
which was stirring her veins, 

W hat, what must he think of her, intrud- 
ing thus into the private rooms of his 
home, avowedly looking for Lot's wife, 

“J hope you wi.l forgive me; I aon’t 
know bow to excuse myself,” she mur- 
mured in shame faced contrition, after they 
had shaken hands; and he stood looking 
down at ver with a amile, enjoying her 
confusion, his tall fine form drawn to its 
jull beight 

‘“~ heard you were coming home to- 
morrow night.” 

“No doubt! everyone elee heard so,’’ be 
replied. “All the fault of good Mrs, Parker, 
i wrote yesterday from London, and said 
‘expect me to-morrow evening.’ She is 
still in the depths of woe and consternation, 
laying the blame upon her spectacles, which 
‘read the sensc of the worda wrong.’ Is 
your father well, Anna? my dear oid friend 
and tutor.” 

‘quite well, thank you, 
with Dr. Reeves,’’ 

Her voice was unsteady, her hands were 
trembling. 

“And #o you came up to look for Lot’s 
wife,”’ 

“Oh please, please forgive me! Pleas 
forgive and forget. 1 will never come uj) 
again. It was all through Lily Sanford, 
Sne was here with ber uncie to-day, and 
she told me she had seen all the beautiful 
things which had oome and—and—I.ot’s 
wife. I thougbt it no harm tocome and look 
at them too, It was very foolish of me,” 

“Very,’’ gravely replied Mr. Brooke, 
‘This ia she, Lot’s wite,’”’ he added, point- 
ing Outa figure in wiich Anna could just 
now #66 neither form nor susape, "1 brought 
her, #8 you bade me, straight from the 
Piain, I have brought her pome for iny 
wife, Anna, and I hops she will always 
treasure ber, D » you think she will?’’ 

‘I do not know,” she answered faintly. 

“Ou, but you do,’ he returned, “My 
darling,”’—passing nis arm round her— 
“you cannot have failed to understand that 
it was to my own future wifa | promised to 
bring Lot’s wife, Will she acce;t her?” 
he fondly whispered, 

But Anna could not answer; her eyes 
were raining down tears of salt 

“And accept me with her? Oh, my dear 
one, what do you suppose has brought me 
home before my travels were over, but 
you? 1 could not stay away frow you 
ionger—my dariing, weil-loved Anna!’ 

Tue probability is that she did accept 
him, though she could not bring herselt to 
say it; for when he presumed to take a kiss 
or two trom ber pretty trembling lips, the 
attempt she made to draw the lips away 
was very feeble indeed. 

They walked to the Rectory under the 
soit hues of twiligbt, when the rose tints 
were fading fromm tbe western sky and the 
twinkling stars began to shine out. 

And when the o!d Rector reached home 
at the sober hour of tea, mellowed by Dr 
Reeves’ good meliow port, he nardiy knew 


He is dining 


woich most petrified biui—the siyut of 
Roger Brooke, or the nowa that Auna, wit! 
bis ifave, would soon quit the RK ocwry 1 
the urt 

i bardiy dare give the leave aid a 

| (DAD. 
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|} had sent a cordial 











“People would never forgive me, You 
must know well, Roger, that not a country 
family but expects you to go to it fora 
wife.”’ 

“Likely enough,” laughed Roger. 
I choose to come to you for one, sir.’”’ 

“Well, well. My deer little Anna! | 
know not how I shall part with her.” 

‘She will be your loving daughter ati|| 
sir, though sne 1s my wife,” 

a 
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“Tbere’s the whistle. We shan’t have 
more than time to get to the station before 
they wiil be here,” said Kate Herbert, 
standing upon the piazza among the rose 
leaves, and balancing her bat in her hand 
before putting it on. 

‘* Yea, 80 ow | up little girl, or we shali 
be late,’’ repli Roger Franklin, looking 
up at ber from the path below, and sliow- 
ing bis eyes to rest fora moment upon her 
trim little figure in a look of admiration, 
“Who did you say was coming with your 
cousin, Nina?’’ 

‘A Mr. Eugene E!lis—a sort of second 
cousin, | believe, to Nina. I have never 
seen bim.”’ 

“And I have never seen Nina,”’ said 
Loger, opening the gate as Kate came down 
tue ste pas, 

“You will like her, I know,” replied 
Kate. “Sue is a wee little thing, and very 
pretty. Don’t lose your heart, Roger.” 

“Ab,” said Roger; “quite impossible, 
Have | not already lost it, though not to 
your cousin Nina? By the way, this isa 
toll-gate, Miss Kate.” 

He bentand snatched a kiss asshe passed 
through, and although Kate said “Non- 
sense,’’ and that she hadn’t time to bother, 
she nevertbeless did not appear particu- 
larly displeased at her companiou’s im- 
pudence. 

Tue railway station was near at hand, but 
they had acarcely reached the platforin 
before the locomotive came fuming round 
tue curve, and brought the long train to a 
bait before the crowd of expectant people 
awaiting its arrival. 

“There they are,’’ cried Kate, espying 
Nina’s little figure upon the arm of a tall 
gentieman, who was forcing his way 
ln the confused chaos of hand boxes and 


trunks, ‘That is Nina, and the other I 
suppose, is Mr, lilis. Come, I will intro- 
duce you.”’ 


in # moment the two giris were in each 
Others arms, loger standing a little aloof, 
and Mr, Eugene l)ilis, carpet-bag in hand, 
looking at the soeue with an expression of 
amusement in his handsome face as though 
tne people among whom he found hims« lf 
were asort of inferior race of savages—in- 
teresting but queer, 

‘Dear me, | quite forgot,’ said Nina, 
turning suddenly sround as soon as she 
could disengage herself from Kate. ‘This 
is Mr. Kilis, Kate. My cousin Miss Her- 
bert. 

The genvieman raised his hat gracefully, 
and louked at Kate with the same indif- 
ferent air of amusement with which he had 
regarded the rest of the crowd around 
bim. 

Kate glanced at him from her brown 
6yes, a8 She bowed in acknowiegment of 
bis salute—a quick Comprenensive littie 
giance which photographed his handsome 
Hgure upon her mind as thoroughly as 
could have been done by an bour’s star- 
ing. : 

He caugnt the little half-betrayed spark 
of criticlsin in ber eyes as they met his, and 
the look of amused curiosity in his face 
instantly gave way to an expression of gen- 
tiemanly interest, 

“Here,’’ he thoughf, “is an admirably 
keen woman, if 1 am not mistaken. Sie 
has dieposed of me, even now.”’ 

Kate Diushéd in her prettiest way, and 
Said 8be would do ber bestto entertain Mr. 
Kitis during his stay, althougu Waterbury 
was a dreaufully dull piace, 

Then she introduced Roger, who had 
been nearly forgotten, and who bad been 
Sianding qguietiy by, with his eyes fixed 
upon Nina's sweetiy beautiful face, with 
ite wild rose complexion, and ite halo of 
flaxen Lair, #0 Dewilching|y fluffy and dis- 
arranyed by her long ride, 

In tact, Roger bad been gazing at Nina 
in @ way wuicn Kate, bad she observed it, 
would scarcely Lave iiked, for Roger, be it 
known, bad been Kate’s recognized lover 
foravery long time, What if there had 
been no proinise between them? He cer- 
tainly bad no right to become #0 abstracted 
overa lovely face when Kate’s own rosy 
seif was by. 

These visitors had come to Waterbury 
for a long summer’s jollitication, so they 
toid Mra, Herbert on reaching the house, 
where they at once proceeded to make 
tbe unsel ves at hoiue, 

Nina had come upon Kate’s invitation, 
and bad asked permission to bring Mr. 
Eugene Ellis witn ber. 

_He wasa very unobtrusive gentleman, 
Nina said, and worth bis weight in gold in 
the way of inventing amusement when 
things were dull, 

He had just returned from a long resi- 
deuce abroad, and there was actually noth- 
ing that be did not kuow. 

So Kate, with her wother’s permission, 
sad with her feminine curiosity somewhat 
a'oused by Nina’s enthusiastic description, 
invitation to Mr, Ellis 
aiso,"and be had accepted it without the 


|; Siigulest hesitation or ecruple 


Well, he was the sort of a man to dosuct 
easily He had got been with them a day 
before he seemed most periectiy a part and 
pas cei Oi the oid homestead. 


There was very little of the fine gentie 
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self co 
ita new clothes and clean finger. 


He played the plano with delicacy aud 


naeciousness which is ever mindful of 


feeling, for his soul was that ofa poet and 
musician. He could cast off bis coat upon 
sawing wood for Mrs, Herbert's fireplace 
without mortifica‘ion when Nina laughed 
and poked fun at bim, He was an adept at 
ine rod and reel, @ good reader, ® pleasant 
talker, and through his character there ran 
a certain vein of debonair recklessness, 
which installed bim at once a favorite with 
both the male and female of the 
a ciety with which the little party at Mrs, 
Herbert's came in contact while in Water. 
t . 

— for Kate, she grew to find iu Eugene 
Ellis much that was worthy her respect. 

Were ber heart not y given to 
Roger, sne might nave ended by falling in 
jove with him, 

But Kate’s heart was not one to be won 
in aday. Oneglanoce into those deep brown 
eyes would bave told you that, 

To Roger she had given all she had — 
hersel!; and although no word had ever 
passed between them, though she had 
given bim no promise, yet Roger had never 
even dreamed of another than Kate as his 
future wite. 

So well understood were their feelings 
towards each other that ail Waterbury 
already wondered how soon the wedding 
day would come about, 

And thus the matter stood when Nina 
Deane brought her petite figure and eifin 
peauty to charm and intoxicate the senas 
of toger Franklin, and thoughtlessly, per- 
haps unknowingly—at all events, guilt 
lessiy—to steal his love away from its al- 
leyiance. 

Ob, bitter were the days to Kate when 
first this truth came home to her! She 
learned it not through any lack of the old 
attentions upon Roger’s part. His caresses 
were no less frequent than of old, but soon 
there came to Kate’s quick, feminine in- 
tuition a knowledge of some vague, intan- 
gible barrier which was slowly being built 
up between them, 

There wasa restraint upon bis intercourse 
with her, and she could not explain it- She 
felt her hold upon bim loosen, felt the 
golden chain by which she held him siowly 
slipping from her grasp, and though its 
links were woven from her heartstrings, 
she could not divine the cause of their 
defeat, 

At last in one terrible utterance, the truth 
was revealed to her, 

She waa sitting by her window one 
brightly-beautifal moonlight night, after 
the little family had petived to rest. 

Fatigued with the anwonted labors of an 
unusually eventful day, she had thrown 
herself, partially undressed, into a chair 
before the open window, to enjoy fora 
moment the white stillness of the evening 
before retiring for the night, 

{t was then that she heard this sentence, 
fiercely uttered by one whose voice she 
knew only too well, although his figure 
and that of his companion were hidden 
from her by the intervening shrubbery in 
the gardens below. 

“ Heaven help me, Nina! Your beauti- 
fulface will wring it from me. I love you 
madly; I would die for you; and yet 1 can- 
not warry you. We must goour ways 
alone, Nina, for I will suffer all alone 
rather than take you with dishonor, or 
bring sorrow to Kate Herbert’s heart.’’ 

That wasall. More words were doubt- 
less spoken, but to Kate it seemed that she 
nad grown suddenly dowat at that one in- 
stant, and that a dead stillness had fallen 
upon her heart. 

She saw the flatter of Nina’s white dress 
as the pair away from among the 
trees; neard the click of the gate as Roger 
closed it behind him; caught a little ohok- 
ing Sob coming up from the garden, as 
the white figure came slowly back along 
the walk. 

Then the door closed and all was still. 

She moved her arm to see whether she 
was not paisiod, so utterly dead and dumb 
lad ber whole consciousness become. 

At last she arose, walked unsteadily to- 
wards the bed, and sank down upon her 
knees at its foot. 

“Oh, heaven!’, she cried, in the unut- 
lerable agony of her heart, “how can such 
things be?’’ 

Alter that night the sun of Kate’s world 
was blotted out. Yetshesuffered and made 
no sign. 

Subroltting to Roger Franklin’s caresses 
—attentions which added daily anguish to 
her breaking heart—foroing. for the sake of 
her guests, a gayety which mocked at her 
In its hollowness, she passed her days, 
wearing a mask before the world, and hat- 
ing herseit tor the deceit, 

But what else was she to do? To renounce 
all claim upon Roger would have availed 
nothing. That would leave his sense of 
honor under no leas a burden than before. 
where, then, was it all to end? 

But @ breaking heart, which is driving 
its Owner mad with the terrible intensity 
of its suffering, is not an easy thing foreven 
& wotnan to conceal, 

Through all her cold carelessness of man- 
her, the deep under-current of despair and 
utter wisery which evinced itself anoon- 
sclously to @ greater or less extent in ail 
her actions, did not escape the notice of at 
‘east One watchful though quiet observer; 
sod (his was Mr, Eugene Ei lia. 

‘Hush!” he said one day, when he came 
‘pon her once moaning softly to herself, 
With her head upon the table, and her fin- 
s°retwined iu her brown bair. ‘Do you 
De I do not know of that scene in the 
s8rden the other night? I beard it al!, and 
aw you at your window, too; and knew 
oat their words were killing you, There 


n about him—very littie of the exquisite 





is but one way out of the labyrinth, and 
surely you know what it ts? 

“'W hat is it?’ she asked, without stirring. 

“Flight.” 

She raised her head quickly, and looked 
at bim. 

“uP ht?’ 

He placed bis hand u 
in a voice which seem 
and kindliness: 

**I] don’t want to marry you, and therefore 
you can trust me. I edvine you because | 
think you need some friend to whom you 
cae appeal in this trouble, and because I 
respect and pity you. I do not mistake 
your character, you would not marry K ger 
now if Nina were to die to-morrow. 

“No,” she said. “That is all over—for 
= 

* Yet you wish him every happiness.’’ 

She burst into tears then, ner covered 
her face with ber hands. 

“Heaven knows I do,” 

“Then leave him free to take her if he 
will, Brave the disgrace of a clandestine 
departure, and let the world say what it 
may. Are you not doing it for the sake of 
the man you love? For you do love him 
atill, Kate Herbert, with all the fervor of 
your soul. Cut out a new life for yourself 
elsewhere. It is a fearful sacrifice 1 know, 
but I see no better way to beip you.” 
an looked at bim confusedly, bewilder- 

y: 

“How—what must | do?” 

“] have an acquaintance abroad,” he 
said, “comprising many of the best fami.ice 
in many parts of the Continent. To some 
of these J will give you letters, One wo. 
man whom I know will love and foster you 
as adaughter for my sake, 1 will man- 
ag@all, and will gowith you. Farther than 
that I shall not asx to go unless you sha!) 
desire it. But our departure froia here 
must appear at ite worst, if you wish to 
bring about Koyer’s marriage with Nina. 
He must believe you dead, or worse than 
dead, before he will think himself free to 
take her.’’ 

‘Yes,’ she said; ‘I understand. You are 
right.” 

‘Take time,’ he eald, 
mediate hurry.’’ 

Oould she do it? 

The question was answeredin her mind 
al most as soon as it occured, 

Was there not semething inore than ater- 
ling courage, something more than heroic, 
in thie woman, who could thus destroy her 
own fair fame, and abase herself before the 
man she loved, that she might give him a 
more perfect happiness with the one who 
had stolen his love trom her? 

The angels gaze down approvingly upon 
such deeds as this, and write their records 
in letters of enduring light. 

At the end of the week she came to u- 
gene Ellis, and said— 

“I am ready to go with you. 
to you to guide me aright.” 

hat night she slipped down the ‘stairs 
with her one littie bundle of wearing ap 
parel in her hand, and crossed the garden 
to the gate, where Ellis stood waiting for 
her, 

As the last barrier between her and the 
home of her childhood was closed bebind 
her, somejoverstrained chord in ber heart, 
which bad for the past few weeks been 
stretched to a greater tension taan it would 
bear, seemed to snap asunder, and asudden 
dizziness came upon her, 

Sue fell blindly into Ellis’sarms, and be 
lifted her tenderly and bore her to tue car- 
riage, which se in waiting at a littie dis- 
tance from the house. 

There was a crack of a whip, a fierce 
lunging of the horses, and a cloud of dust 
rom the wheeis sbut out the last glimpes 

of the dark trees around the Herbert cot- 
6, perbaps forever. 

Next morning when Mrs, Herbert, sur- 
prised at Kate’s non-appearance at her 
usual time of rising, went to her room to 
oall her, she found this little note lying on 
ner daughter’s dressing table. 


n hers, and maid, 
full of friend |iness 


‘*There is no im- 


Isball trust 


My Deak Mrs, HERBER?T,— Your daugh- 
ter has left ber home upder iny advice and 
at my solicitation. Don’t try t follow us, 
it will be quite useiess. Tell Roger to for- 
getusifhecan, Try yoursel! to think of 
us at our best, and leave some room in your 
heart for forgiveness should Kate prove ies: 
unworthy than you now believe her to have 


vpecome, 3 
“EUGENE ELLIs,”’ 


And so he had tried to break the blow 
without revealing the true reason of Kate's 
fight. 

Beer Nina nearly cried her eyes out at 
the thought that she had heen the meas 
ot breaking up a peaceful home by bring- 
ing Ellis into the family, little dreaming 
tbat it was herself and nut Ellis who had 
prought Kate to take this terrible step, 

As for Roger, be went about for several 
days in a kind of dream, waking up at in- 
tervals when Nina was by, and scarcely 
knowing whether it was right that he 
sbould mourn for his lost love, or rejo-c 
in his liberation. 

But asthe weeks went by they were abie 
at last 0 speak more freely of the fugitives, 
tiough still tueir names seldom passed thn 
iipa of either Roger or Nina, excepy in 
* h'spers, 

it was a year before Mrs. Herbert re- 





» « 
covered from the shock, and then, snd not | 


tuen ¢ d Roger venture to speak to Nina of 
marriage. 


Tbat bis old love was dead to him forever 
be juliy realized; that Lis new 1096 Was 
stronger than the © d he felt be the 
truta, mt 

And so, one sunny summer’s day, in t! 


great city far away from Waterbury, hear 
Nina Deane were made man and wile, and 


wife and the purpose of Kate lHierber 


————— ne 


And other years went by, and a rosy heir 
to the name of Franklin trotted upon its 
father’s knee, 

One afternoon a tall gentleman entered 
at Mra, Herbert's gate, and sauntered up 
the path towards the door. 

That lady, shading her eyes with ber 
hand, stepped back in consternation as she 
answered bis knook, 

“Kugene Eilial” 

“The seme, madam.” 

“Where is Kate?” she cried, wringing 
ber hands, “What bave you done with 
my daughter?” 

“She is safe and well. I left ber two 
months ago in France, where she is sup 
porting herself well py bonorable means,”’ 

“How? Supporting herself! Sne is not 
your wite?”’ 

“I have come back, madam, to ask you 
for ber hand in marriage. She isnot my wi'e 
nor have iseen ber wut twice or surice 
since that night that 1 spirited ber away. 
Would as know why she deserted you so 
cruelly Let me come inand I witli teli 

ou. 

He taok a seat within the door, and drew 
her to a chair beside bin, 

Then, earnestly and tratbfally, he told 
the story of Kate's triai, and reiated how 
she had given up ali—ncme, friend and 
poame—for Roger Franklin’s sake. He 
spoke of the littie coltage far away, where 
sone had been patientiy awaitiag for news ol 
Nina’s marriage, aod void of nis own visite 
to ber once a year, and bow, in the humbie 
sphere in which be inoved, she was quietly 
working out the destivy of her life, 

In pleading ber cause, and asking that 
she be taken back inio the hearts of those 
to whose iove she had renounced ali claim, 
he piea.ed bis Own interest also; and when 
having finished bis simpie narration, he 
asked that this good wowan might not con- 
sider bim unwortny of ber daug hter’s band 
since he bad come ail this distance to ask 
it, when he might have taken it without 
ine trouble, she gave up ber own ciaim 
willingly, feeling and knowing the’ in bis 
hands ber child would be safe and happy. 

‘| sball not bring Kate back,’’ he said, 
as be took his bat to go away. ‘‘It is better 
that she and Koger remain apart, and that 
(16 86a Separate us both frou the old scenes 
which would only cause us bitter sor- 
rowtul memories, Vindicate her pure 
name with Rogerand Niua, and iet Water 
bury forget us both.”’ 

And then be waiked down the path and 
closed the gate bebind bim, carrying back 
io Kate in bisown neart the love which 
suould De Ww ber aga full reward Jor all that 
6.6 bad sacrificed. 
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SiIMNKEL.—It is an ancient practice in 
someparts of England both in Lent 
and at Kaster, for people to send tw reia- 
tives or friends a complimentary cake, 
woich bears the name simnei, Concern 
ing the origin and meant. g of this name 
there bas been much dispute. Many bave 
thought that it arose trom Lambert Sim- 
ioel, an impostor who was put forward by 
several of the nobies in revolt against 
Henry Vil., as @ Claimaint Ww the crown. 

This young man who was crowned tu 
Dubiin as Henry VI., afterward ilaudeJ 
with ao army in Lancashire, but his force 
was inet by the king and overthrown in a 
decisive battie near Newark. 

Simnel was taken prisoner, and an ip 
quiry was heid into vy his antecedants. 
lt was found tbat he was in reality the 
son of a baker, and being o g wu 
person and address, vad been seieoteu as a 
atting instruinent Ww suit the purpose vo, 
the rebellious party, by wnuorm it was given 
out that he was ol royai descent. 

When bis real origin Had been ascer- 
tained, the king, tustead of sending him 
for trial or to the acaff id, dismissea him 
with contempt to the cffive of turnaspit or 
soullion in the royal kitcuen; and he even 
alter wards received Lim inw some favor, 
= dbp him to the rank of falooner. 
‘Tue supplement to this story was that the 
father of this man, having been in the 
habit of waking @ peculiar kind of cake 
which obtained much asaocceptance, it ever 
aller bore Lis Dame On account Of the son's 
ceovebrily,. 
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THE fashionable dog for this year ia the 
Danvie Diumont ‘luey are not exactly 
pretly, but they have vory sagacious heads, 
and are wonderfully faitnful and aftr ce 
tionate. Though our country woinen do not 
yo to the ridiculous extremes about their 
pets indulged in by theic French sisters, 
they are nv lesa fondofthem in the 100g 
run, One girl, who is a favorite in society 
stayed away from a visit for (wo days bw- 
cause @ favorite dog was ill, Sue sat up 
with her pet for three nights and managed 
to pull bim through, and then took him 
away jora change of air. This isa more 
sel!-sacriticing way of sbow!ngafie ction tor 
a pet chen loading a wretched animal with 
ali sorts of incongruous erticles of cioth! g 
and bed arrangements, which is the pecd) ia. 
line atopted by fasuivnabie ladies in Paris, 
The (jueen’s last pet ia a dacosbund anu 
the Pouce bas long had a favorite Pome 
ranian, Very white and most devoid. Tue 
Princess likes coliies best, in memory of 
acer own long-cherished aoimal; end the 
young Princesses put their affections ta fox 

erriers, 
_- __—>- ¢ ---- —- 
FasHION IN Hal R—Faise was tnuch used 








of goid, while the heads of villains were 
usually of a fiery red. 
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AT HOME AND ABKOAD. 





Vrominent English society papers in- 
cline to the belief that dancing is ies in 
vogue than formerly. They admit that 
balia and parties are still very general, but 
go, they add, is the complaint that men 
care less about them than they did. ‘‘The 
age, it would seem, has grown more practi. 
Cal, and its pleasures have puton a more 
se air, at least with a ‘number of the 
leas emotional sex." 


How the wheel of fortune turns we want 
no figurestosbow. Burke tells usallabout 
it in a curious volume. Some time ago the 
daughter of a modest clergyman in Height- 
ington, England, traced an undoubted de- 
scent from Edward I, King of England, and 
Eleanor, daughter of the King of Castile. 
A few years ago there was a laborer in Eng- 
land named Plant, for short, and it was 
— that he was among the last of the 

lantageneta. 

Checking babies at balis isthe lastest 

wrinkle, At a ball given in New York 
this week a woman became tired of carry- 
ing her littie one aboutin herarms, She 
took the child in the hat room and put it in 
a box. The little sleeper was then duly 
checked, the mother paying ten centa for 
the privilege. ‘“1’ll keep the baby here 
till it wakes up, but you must come and 
get it when it begins to ory,” said the man 
in charge of the hat room. “A\ll right,’’ re- 
ny the motner, and awry she went to the 
yall room, where she enlepet two hours’ 
recreation. At the end of that time the 
mother was called out of a set to take care 
of the baby. 


~~ thieves ply their business almost 
exclusively at funerais. They come in at 
the front door, explains a New York de- 
tective, with the clergy, the bearers or any 
respectable people with whom they may 
fallin. “Once inside the door, the whole 
house and everybody in it areat the ~ a | 
of their clever and industrious fingers. it 
ig an easy matter for one of them to slip up 

atairsand rifle the chambers while the mol- 
emn services are in oe gry Servani# 
+re easily persuaded that he im only tie 
undertaker’s man, and nobody elise woud 
have sufficient assurauce or cause of sus 
picion to interoept him. Then the crowded 
drawing room or ball offers the adept pick 

pocket a tempting harveat,’’ 


The Medical Aire relates the case of a girl 
azed abouteight, living at Fortress Monrve, 
Va., who was some months ago, attacked 
by scarlet fever, the disease running a typ!- 
cal course. For a long time no possible 
source of contagion could be discovered, 
The child had not been absent from home, 
had been with noone lately exposed, and 
no other case was known (to exist any- 
where in the vicinity. Subsequently he 
learned that one of the house servants hai 
nursed a case of acariet fever in a distant 
city abouta year before. After the care had 
terminated she packed #ou.@ of ber things, 
including some things then worn,in a trunk 
and left the place. A year later she had 
tbe trunk sent to her, opened it and took 
out the contents, the little girl being pre- 
sentand bandilng the things. Very soon 
alter the child was attacked as stated, 


At Tientsin, China, two neighbors, wlio 
had been on the moat intimate termes, had 
a little spat, and afterwards one of therm, 
Mra Wang, threatened to commit euicide,. 
The Shih Pao, which has the curious story, 
tells of what jollowed in this manner: Mr-. 
Feng, upon hearing of this threat, and fear- 
lug least ehe should be helplessly imp ica 
tea should her enemy carry ber Whreat into 
execution, reso! ved at once to take time by 
the fore-lock and steala march upon her 
enemy by taking her own life, and thus 
turn the tables upon her. Shoe accordingly 
throw herself Into a deep dite! with the in- 
tention of drowning herself. Fortunately 
a countryman who was passing by rescued 
her, add, taking her back to her horne, at 
tempted to effect a reconciliation, with but 
partially succesaful results, 





A writer in a Boston paper relates this 
dog story: Not intrequentiy I observe a dog 
standing guard over a horse while the man. 
ter of the two apimais maken # call at soine 
down town piace of business, but 1 seldom 
ee the canine groom putin 6 unpleasant « 
*ituation or extricate himaeil #0 cieveriy as 
he did in a case which | happened w wit- 
neas lately. It was a cold day, aud the 
dog, sitting on bis haunches most of the 
time, changed bis position pretty often as 
026 who found bis seat uncom! urtabie, but 


| he never fora moment took bis eye from 


the nuree, Presentiy the iatter wermter: 
the party, which also began Ww find tLe 


| weather @ littie chill, started down the 


in the Middie Ages. The share alivtted to 
each bynature was not considered sufficient, 
even for tne Comperative:y Simple Lean 
reas of piaits Colled Ovor De 6are and leit 
yainet tbe cheek. And tbe dagyed tber 
air, too, tboee 1160 & Va 20 1¢6, sumetimm 6s 
ack, but mostofien yeliow Coey adore 
ow Dair i'ne be sof the romances | 
“ere neariy ali prov tor] w it riap iria | 


street at afastwalk, This horrified tre dog; 
he leaped and barked in front of the omen 
der with great vehemence, but, failing to 
atop hia companion in this manner, be ran 
up toa gentioman whom he observed on 
the sidewaik, and then back Ww the horre 
This he repeated two or three times, bark 


ing all the while, until bis request wees 
heeded, and the stranger led the nore back 
Lo his former piace al the i ” I ie 
dog thanked tue Inman wilba Way “ 
and resumed Dis #@at OF LLNS slleWaik 

an evident air of relief. 


_—_-- 7. oe 
( O ereaiways ia of 
rarely bave deer tee 
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THE GULDEN WHEELBARROW. 





HY LINDSAY. 


Concluded. 
KEA Din ameagaezine,” said Annie Burn. 
| side a most wonderful poem. I wish | 
oould remember it; it begina: 


‘An Austrian army awfully arrayed, 
Boldly by battery beseiged Keilgrade,’ 


and so on it goes all through the alphabet.” 
‘Oh, can't you remember more?” asked 
the cblldren in a oborusa, 
“I don't think I can—exoept perhape— 


‘Dealing destraction’s devastatingdoom.’”’ 


“Ob, laay, what a lark!" oried Johnny. 
delightedly, and jumping in his joy, ‘De- 
vastating doom! uy eye!” 

Crack, creck, went something under bis 
boota, 

“Why, what's that?’ asked Lizz e in an 
anxious tone, 

“A bitof toast, 1 think it must be,”’ sald 
Annie, 

“Tonat!’’ erled Madeline, furiousiy, as 
she aleo rose — to ber feet, ‘why, you 
nasty, borrid, rude little boy, you've gone 
and trod on my wheelbarrow!’ 

“]—I haven't,” cried Johnny, terrified. 

“Hut you bave, you nasty, hatelul boy! I 
left It on the corner of the tabie.” 

“Who knocked it down? How came it 
on the floor?’ asked Lizzie, 

“He knocked it down!" cried Madeline, 
in fleree anger; her face was white and ber 
clenched hands trembied with pas- 
sion, “| should Iike to scratch him!'’ 

Out went one of the quivering handa, 
but Johnny eluded it with a backward leap 
that nearly opens littie May Burnside who 
was peacefully sitting on her sister's lap. 

The corners of little May’sa mouth tarned 
down, 

“Hush, darling,’’ said Annie consolingly. 

“You borrid, wicked spittire!” cried 
Jobnoy, apostrophising Madeline, 

*On, dear, dear,’ oried Liszie, who was 
picking up the pleces of the unfortunate 
wheelbarrow; ‘please don't go on like that. 
Johony, Iam ashamed of you!” 

“Hut she is a epittire, isn’t sbe?’’ cried 
lobony, though he was contrite at beart, 
Mor Made.ine was still frantically abusive, 

“What is this?’ interrupted Mademol. 
nelle 

“What ie the matter, my love?” added 
Mins Maitiand vaguely, 

Mademoiselle clasped her arme firmly 
round Jobnny’s stout but pliant form, 
whilst the Kogliah governess drew her 
own puptl towards her, Madeline, however, 
continued to stampand rave, 

“He did it, be broke it, he trod on it, 
the nasty, horrid boy!” 

“Ho shall — his pretty toy instead, 
ny dear,’ said Misa Maitiand soothingly. 

1] won’'t,”orled Johnny aturdily clasping 
his golden treasure close, 

“Oh yeal’’ urged Lizzie. ‘Dear cousin 
Johnny, do — give it to ber,’’ and 
kneeling in front of Jobnny, sue kinned 
his little hot red face, 

Then, whilst growing more and more 
erimaon Johnny ailently held out his 
peace-offering towards the infuriated Made- 
line, 

She took it sulkily, turning it over in 
contempt. 

“It's not balfso pretty as my wheelbar- 
row,” she said, 

‘Oul'’ orled the otber children with such 
vehement disapproval that Madeline 
was fain to growi out @ reluctant, ‘Thank 

ou.” 
. “Now, do let's alt down and play bappily 
again,’’ aaid Lizzie; “here, Marian, you tell 
us astory; Marian tells beautiful stories,’ 
she added, addressing the company. 

“Very good,” murmured Mademoiselle, 
contentediy going back to ber arm-chair, 
whilst the chiidren once more formed a oir- 
cle of comparative friendliness, 

Marian was always page to tell a 
story. She waa gifted with a lively juagi- 
nation aud great ease of ¢xpreasion. 

in the course of ber short life she had al- 
ready been abroad twoor three times, and 
she waa also fond of reading books of ad- 
venture and travel, 

She now collected her thoughts for a few 
minutes, during whioh time ber playmates 
gamed at ber in respectful silence, Then 
she began: 

‘Right away in Siclly—that’s ever so far 
of, you know—there are some terribly 
high mountains, aud deep, deep ravines.” 

*Whas are ravines?” asked Johnny. 

“Hush, you mustn't interrupt,” L'‘z- 
sie, laughing, “ravines are great biack 
sort of places; the ooutrary of mountains, 
you know,” 

“Well,’’ continued Marian cheerily, 
“you know (bere are lots of ravines and 
al the bottoin of one of them, on a fine sum. 
mer afternoon, there were two ladies 
travelling in a oarri 

“They ¥ ee remarking jo each other on 
the magnificence of the weatherand scenery. 

Tne two iadies were extremely beautiful, 
they both had golden bair and large biue 
eyea, they were dressed in the most lovely 
celothea you can possibly imagine! Bat 
they didn’t know that close beside thew, 
in the shade of the rocks, lay concs:led 
a moat terrible, fierce, and very savage rob- 
ber.’’ 


“Oh! led 'obnnv, nervously 

‘Tole wee quite toe worst of robbers," 
went Marian complecentiy “hat bed 
ever been beard ai aii in Sicily rié bad 


moniteed 60 ian 5 nurders nobody could 


oo t pe pie from 





miles and miles off, and he’d never been 
known toshow any mercy whatever, lie 
lay quite sili behind «a large busb, and 
wae polishing his gun. 

“Well, the went on, end one of 
the ladies wae telling the other all about a 
beautiful pink bonnet, that she'd got 
packed away in ber (trunk with a necklace 
of pearia and s few other things, when sud. 
deniy the postilion threw up bie hands in 
affright and let go the reina, end the horses 
reared, the ladies screamed, and the robber 
jumped out upon them from bebind the 
bush. 

“Caramba!" cried the robber in a horri- 
bie, boarse, gruff voloe, 

“Why what's that?’ asked the children 
ogein. 

“Ob, robbers always say caramba,’’ an- 
awered Merian conficently. ‘The rob- 
ber drew bis sword with one hand, and 
pointed at the ladies with bis pistol in the 
other; he be.d a long shining knife between 
his teeth, and in his celt were ever so many 
more."’ 

‘More what?” asked Jobnny, who was 
now really rng end bad slipped his 
little fat band into Lizzie’s fer protection. 

‘(More knives of course,’’ replied Marian. 
“The tadies screamed for mercy, they 
offered him the pink bonnet and the neck- 
lace, and ali the other things, and they 
went down on their knees and cried, but 
the robber shook his head; then, waving 
his hand with tue pistol, he exciaimed:’’ 

‘Mies Brown's carriage bas cone, and the 
coachman says please not to keep the 
‘orses walting as the night’s very cold, 
mtea,’’ 

This was the voloe of Sarah, the school 
room maid, 

“Ou dear, oh dear!’ cried ali the children 
in Geepair; ‘must you really go?” 

Marian nodded; +he was eccustomed to 
great punctuality and obedience. 

“so00d-bye, L.z,"’ she said burriedly; ‘1 
really must be off at onoe.’’ 

“On dear, oh dear!’’ reiterated the other 
chiidren: ‘do tell us what became of the 
iadiea,’’ 

‘*And the robber,” murmured Johnny. 

‘On, there was a dreadful scene,” said 
Marian laugbing; ‘‘l am notatali sure tbe 
ladies were not cut up inw very little bits, 
Jobnny,"’ then with many hasty good-byes 
and kiees Marian ran hastily from the 
room, 

Alter this the party epeedily broke up 
Jobony'’s nurse had indeed already arrived 
and waa sitting patientiy waiting in the 
ball, 

Misa Maitland sent for a cal, and, after 
manifold and eiab rate arranyements, took 
herself off together with ber little charges, 
whilet the more hardy Hurnsides, who were 
near neighbors, siarted cueerily to trot 
home band in band. 

Ten minutes later the schoolroom = pre- 
sented the appearance of a ‘banquet uall 
deserted'"’ Mademoiselle had gone to ner 
room, and Lizzie stood alone amidst the 
ruins, 

Toe furoiture was pushed about, the tea- 
table bad not yet been cieareda, and the 
floor was strewn with doila and dolls’ cloth- 
Ing. 

Awongst the latter L'zzie suddenly 
Caught sight of a smell shining object. It 
wassureiy golden; she bent down to pick 
it up, and, as she heid it in her banda, she 
recognized it as a portion of the tiny wheel- 
barrow, crushed and flattened entirely out 
of shape. 

At this sad sight her vexation and disap- 
polntment grew strong within ber, 

She was conscious how truly she had 
grudged the gifts she had lately bestowed, 
and in her heart there arose a feeling of ab- 
solute hatred towards Madeline Tomiineon. 
She could not bear to think of what had 
happened; a sense of unreasoning anger 
and injury clouded her mind, 

She only knew tbat she mustrun out, 
somewhere, anywhere, away from the room 
and its recollections, and she opened the 
door and went out. 

A long passage ied from the schoolroom to 
the staircase, and on the way were two or 
three doors, one leading to the dining-roum 
another to ber father's library. 

To-night all seemed dark and still; the gas 
In the passrge was very dim. She did not 
see a big Diack form at a littie distance 
from ber, butehbe heard alow whine, and 
then flop, flop went Sambo’s swinging, 
buasby tall es be lay stretched on the cooua- 
nut matting. Lizzie ran towards bim— 
he seemed a friend in need. Sne kneit 
beside the big retriever, and put ber aris 
round his neck, and jeant ber face against 
his soft, shiny head, and sobbed as she imur- 
mured: 

i, Sambo, Sambo, I aun 80 very miser- 
a e oe. 

The old dog leoked up into her face with 
an 6xpreasion of extreme venevolence. He 
could neteay much, naturally, though be 
omitted sundry kindly sounds, and licked 
her fingera, snd, at last, for want of a bet- 
ter expression of teeiing, put one of his 
biack paws gravely and heavily into ber 
hand, 

At this Juncture the library door opened, 
and some one looked out inquiringly into 
the ~—~ 
‘On, papa, is that you?” exclaimed Liz- 
zie, a little ashamed. 

“Ie it you?’ her father said, in anewer. 
“I couldn't conceive what you and Sambo 
were about. Why, what's the matter, Liz 
zie?’’ he added, seeing the traces of tears ou 
ber cheeks. The door was now widely 
open, and the lamplight from within tne 
rvOum feil fallon Liasie’s hot flushed tace. 


| Sue bed no courage to answer. ‘Are you 

woing out to dianer?’’ she asked, for her 
faiher wae in evening dress. 

“No, no, it’s already iate, and I'm wait 


ng ior alriend who w going to dine with 
uF think | have a few minutes toe are 
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eome in, Lizzie, come in quickly. I must 
speak to you.” 

He heid out bis band ashe spoke, and 
L zzie was fain to take it and follow bim in- 
tothe library. There be sat down, and, 
whilet still holding her hand, he asked 
somewhat comically: “May I notdoas well 
as Sanbo for a contidant, Liz?” 

“Oh, papal’? waa all that Lizzie could aay, 
her teara beginning w trickle down ber 
face again. 

“What on earth bas bappened?” asked 
Mr. Koy, much surprised; ‘1 understood 
that you bad an entertainment. Is thie the 
effect of party-giving on you, Lizzie? 1 
admit that polite society ia depressing at 
tines to the best of us.’’ 

He was gently bantering, purposely to 
give the littie girl time to recover her com- 
posure. She smiled through ner tears, and 
at last she spoke. 

“On, papa, it is only just because I have 
been such a horrible pig!” Aod thereupon 
little by little, she explained the whole 
episode of the golden toys, and the bitter 
regreta and vexation that could not be 
soothed in her beart, however hard she 
tried. 

“Did you really try bard?’ asked Mr. 
Roy, quietiy. ‘Well, first tel! me thie: 
when mamma proposed that you should 
give away the toys, bad you no option of 
keeping thein for yourse!{?’’ 

“Ou, yes, papa.” 

‘(Did she ask you if you really wanted to 
give them or uot?” 

“Yes, she told ine I waa to be quite, quite 
sure whether I wanted to give tuem.”’ 

“And what did you say?’’ 

“] said that 1 wanted to give them, quite, 
quite sure,” answered Ljzz 6 coloring some- 
what. 

“Why did you say so?’’ asked uer father. 

“I think,” said Lizzie, hiding her face 
against his shoulder, ‘! think it was because 
I wus sv asbained to tell mamma,”’ 

“Ashamed that you did not want to give 
the toys?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Lizzie. 

“But that was not very truthful, sure- 
] 7” 

JUNO, papa.”’ , 

“So you began by telling what was ejul- 
valent to an untruth,” continued Mr. Koy. 
‘| don’t suppose that afterwards you had 
enough peace of mind left or any very gen- 
erous feelings towards your friends, You 
suould never be ashamed of telling the 
truth, Twoshoer, even if it does not happen 
to be specially complimentary towards 
yourself. And, afier the toys were given, 
bow did you feel about them?”’ 

“LT was vexed and sorry,’? murmured 
L,'zzle, 

“And when Jobnny stamped upon the 
wheelbarrow, | suppose you feit as if all 
that bappened bad been brought together 
for your special annoyance?”’ 

Lizzie hung ber bead, 

“Well, L’z, next time I will explain to 
mammathat youare wo keep pod end things 
for yourself, Only fancy, b you kept 
the contents of tbe box you might now have 
been playing in state all alone in your 
achoolroom with #!x separate toys!” 

“Ob, papal’ 

“The iittie Burnsides, Marian Brown, and 
the Tomlinsons would have gone home 
empty-banded, and Johnny, (upon my 
word, | think Johnny behaved like a young 
biick!) Jobnuy would never have been 
tried ashe was, We shall know what to 
do another time,” 

“Ob no, no!” cried Lizzie, 

“You will then experience no regret, no 
anger, no vexation,’’ continued Mr. Roy 
coolly;“Sambo need receive no paintul con- 
tidences—’’ 

“Ob, papa, you are laughing at me!” 

“Not altogether,” was the grave answer, 
‘‘We are toid, Lizzie, there is Some Oe 
who loves acheertul giver. I don’t think 
myself that any of your friends would have 
cared much for your gifis bad they known 
how grudgingly they were bes:oweii,”’ 

“But 1 am not grudging now," stam- 
mered |, 2z.6 shamefacedly, 

“Not? Are - really not?’ asked ber 
father; “shall I not tell wamina?”’ 

“On, no, please,” sald Lizze. “On, let 
me whisper to you something, papa! [ 
ai quite, quite sure lam glad about the 
toys.” 

“What, even to have lost ‘the wheelbar- 
row?’ asked Mr. Roy. 

‘Yes, even the whee! barrow,’’ answered 
L zz\e frankly, and she lifted up her eyes 
and looked straight into her father’s which 
were gazing smilingly happliy aud 
lovingly down witb an exp easion she 
could not quite comprehenu, but which 
filled her with a sense of jy and deep coa.- 
lent 

Scarce a moment later and the door 
peewee and a servant announced that Mr, 

annera Sutton was in the drawing room, 
“I must go,” said he hurriedly; “good- 
night, my dear littie Lz,” and with a hasty 
kiss he left the girl. 

She stood for a while beside bis emipty 
chatr thinking, nay, ever during ive 
next day, and the next, Lizzie pondered 
over the subjcot. 

But neither then nor afterwards was 
there again one thought of regretin her 
heart forany ofthe golden toys, nor even 
for the wheel-barrow, 

— <> <a 


A WILL AND A Way.—The truth of the 


a 


was exemplified in a truly remarkable 
manner by a tramp who was refused a 
oo lodgiaog at a police station. 
The officer on duty deliberate! y ex plained 
nico 
We miy providadse ac noga os 
rigsoneérs, you've got St6ai 80:n Ot 
rassauit somebody, o ; 





saying,‘ W here there’sa will there’s a way,”’ | 
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“Ob, I’ve got to assault somebody, have 
I?” remarked the vagabond, and forthwith 
be knocked the sergeant off his stoo!; and 
when the astonished officer had picked 
bimeeif up again, sald quietly: 

“Give me a8 good a bed as you can, mis. 
ter, ‘cause I don’t feel very well to-night.” 

 — — 


A HAPPY ISLAND. 








There isa nation In existence that has 
preserved ita identity for more than a tnou. 
sand years, whose leading families claim 
an ancestry so remote that it ts almost my- 
thological, and whose ninety thousand peo- 
ple live under but forty-three articles that 
form their whole jurisprudence, Ite history 
records but two thieves; crime is almost un- 
known, and armies and policemen are 
never seen. 

Seven out of ten of the educational clans 
speak, read, and write the Latin language 
fluently, and a greater portion the English 
language. 

The people claim to be the freeat on earth 
in doing just as they please, providing they 
interfere with no one else, 

They never lock their doors, bave no 
hotels, and provide ample hospitality for 
a | visitors in their homes, 

They glory in the possession of the purest 
bravest blood in their veins that flows 
among man kind to.day;and claim the richest 
traditions of modern nations, 

They live where there are forty-one days 
in the year of total darkness, anda like 
number of perpetual sunlight, 

That nation is on this earth, too, and inu- 
babits the island of Iceland, 

A popular ignorance of this country pre. 
vails, owing, probably, largely, to the mis- 
leading name‘of Joeland, 

The island, of about 12,000 square miles, 
is green and fertile in the southern portion 
from May until October, when deer ani 
sheep graz3 at large. In winter, however, 
the snow is abundant. 

a line of steamers sal] from Copenhagen 
fortnightly. The country is under the pro- 
tection of Danmark, but there the connect. 
jon enda, 

There are nine provinces, each of which 
elects twelve of the eldest and wisest of ite 
men to perform duties somewhat analogous 
to the State Legislaturein America, 

There is also a national gathering similar 
to the House of Kepresentatives, and a body 
like the Senate, which meets once a year, 
But there is little governing and no law- 
making todo. Each man governs himself 
upon the broadest principles of personal 
liberty in every thing. 

The Icelanders are descended from the 
old Norse Vikings, the free-born tamilies 
tracing their lineage to Harold and his men 
who, their rich Norse mythology says, 
landed in 615. 

The land 1s owned by a few, and those 
who work the estates are seria, who pay 
rental, Traveling 1s by pony or deer, and 
in the mountains of Northern Iceland man’s 
foot has never trodden, The lceland pony 
will take its rider as far-as it is safe to 
gO. 

The city of Redjavik bas about thirteon 
thousand people, the greater portion of the 
of the people living — the estates, 
There are splendid nunting and fishing, 
the wild game being nearly all white, Polar 
bears that come down with the icebergs 
furnish popuiar bunting. 

Disputes and tradesare settled by arbitra- 
tion, and the decision must be accepted by 
ail concerned. Public disgrace attaches to 
any siight misdeed, and no one can live 
there and undergo the consequent mortifi- 
cation. : 

Besides agriculture, which produces bar- 
ley, rys, and vegetables, the great industry 
is sheep raising. 

The exports are largely elderaown, picked 
from wild birds, lava trom the volcano 
Mount Hecla, which is pumice stone, and 
sulphur, which is found in similar and much 
varied states as sait. 

“The lcelander,” says a recent traveler, 
‘is very proud of his pure and courageous 
Norman blood, You know thatthe French 
and English and German aristocracy, if 
possibie, will claim even a trace of Norman 
blood, but here is a peopie who have noth- 
ing else. 

‘*] never heard of but two cases of thiev- 
ing. Oue was an Icelander who had broken 
his arm and whose family in the winter 
were suflering for food, He stole several 
sheep, and was finally detected He was 
atonce put under medical care for his in- 
jury, provisions were furniabed for bis tamn- 
ily, and in time he was given work. That 
was his punishment, 

“The other case was a German who stole 
seventeen sheep. He was in comfortable 
Circumstances, and the tueft was malicious. 
His punishment was to sell all his property 
and restore the value of bis thefts, and leave 
the country or be executed, He left at 
once,” 

nerinioenaenietiigitilie cateiscailliiaas panic 

THE FAMILY Was Too Larog.—‘‘Tuere 
is 4D InsUrmuuntabie barrier to our mar- 
riage, Mr, Artefy,’’ shecoldly repiied to his 
profier of an alleged heretofore untoucned 
heart, 

“What is it? My love shall sweep every 
barrier away,” he deciared on the impulse 
of the moment and both knees. 

‘“Itis simply this, I happen to know of 
at least six girla who have promised to be 
| Sisters to you, and ] cannot consent to be 
‘ riticised by such a large family of sisters- 
h-iaw, 

Phe suit was adjourned sine die. 
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SWEET AND SMILING. 





BY F. B. WETHERLY. 
——e 
A maiden went a-roaming 
Arrayed in kirtle green, 
With sunbeams bright tliuming 
Her hair of golden sheen. 


Aud In the woodland mazes, 
And in the meadow grass, 

The buttercups and daisies 
Woke up to see her pass, 


An idle youth was strolling 
Heside the grassy way, 

in mellow accents trolling 
This sweet and tender lay— 


‘Phe little bircs are mating 

In every bower and tree; 

I trow some lage is waiting 
lo be a mate for me!"" 


he jase in green came dancing 
Avdown the verdant glade, 

And met the lad advancing— 
Uh, happy youth and maid! 


The last fair snowdrops waited 
beir wedding bells to ring, 

When gay young Love was maied 
To sweet and smiling Spring! 
© a 


FROM THE FAR WEST. 





Iam tolerably certain that every queer 
prescription or blunder which fell under 
my notice, or of which I heard, while in 
the neighborhood of the Rocky Mountains, 
could easily be parallelied. Some of the 
Western incidents, however, were 80 odd 
as to be well worth telling. 

The first prescription on my list was 
given me by a physician, an ex-army sur 
geon, who assured me thatit was an ex- 
cellent remedy. 

It happened that some years back I start- 
ed from Denver, in Colorado, on a journey 
by coach of two orthree hundred miles. It 
was exceedingly hot weather; the day I 
passed at Denver was the hottest, take it 
all through, I can remember. 

On arriving at my destination, and for a 
day or two afterwards, I felt a sorness and 
tenderness about my nose and upper lip, 
which became painiul to the touch; so I 
feared that some inflammation existed, and 
that an abscess was probably forming. 

Iapplied to the doctor—there was but 
one in a very wide circuit—and he rec m 
mended a poultice; advice excellent in its 
way, but there was nothing within fitiy 
miles from which a poultice of orthodox 
character could be made. 

He told me, in this strait, as a substitute 
to use & slice of rusty bacon. 

I wai astonished at this, and at firat 
thought he was joking, but soon found he 
was seriously in earnest; he assured me it 
was one of the most effective and drawing 
poultices known. 

I took his advice, and all night long, for 
(wo nights, and all the evening, when I 
could be by myselt—which was the rule, 
'n that lonely place—I wore this new poul- 
tice. 

The mention of this remedy suggests an 
incident in which there is some faint re- 
semblance and the chief actress in it 
will perhaps read these lines in a far dis- 
‘ant Country, 

A lady, the then prima donna of a sma!! 
but well known troupe, was announced as 
one of the attractions at a concert ‘to be 
eiven in a particularly rough town on the 
Western coast, ard a large audience assem- 
bled on the occasion. 

It was paying as well asa large audi- 
“nce, too, for the prices were high, while 
nearly ell those who attended were men of 
‘he wildest and most unruly class, not 
kely to put up with what they might con? 
sider a slight. 

Now, onthe road to this town an un- 
‘ughtly and painful boil suddenly develop. 
ed iteelf by the side of the lady’s nose, 
*0 that she was obliged to keep that feature 
*wathedin a cabbage leaf, and being thus, 
in her Judgment, utterly uppresentable at 
“ny Concert, she went to bed. 
| But she had reckoned without her host; 
‘ne assembled miners decided that “they 
wouldn’t have no fooling around,” and 
Miss Zampa having been aunounced to ap- 
pear, why, Miss Zampa must appear, and 
hould appear. 

In vain did the proprietor of the troupe 
‘tplain the position, in vain was the return 





bage-leaf and all, and—cabbage leaf and 
all—she sang through the evening. 

Her duties were so onerous that she 
could rarely leave the platform, and never 
had she met so appreciative an aucience. 

In spite of her nose being invisible, and 
her face halt masked by cabbage leat, the 
miners applauded her to the echo. 

They were not unmindful of the sacrifice 
sbe had made to please them; being, tor al! 
their roughness, a good-hearted, generous 
lot, they strove to reward her. 

My first instance is not the only one in 
my experience in which a queer poultice 
figures. 

{n the same Western country a kind of 
whitlow is common, and is there called a 
telon—being terribly tender and painful, 
as whitlows are here. 

Seeing that the attendant at the house 
where 1 usually dined was evidently un 

well, and wis nursing his left hand as 
much as possible, [ asked what was the 
matter with him. 

I was informed that Pedro had a bad 
‘‘telon,’’ which had kept him awake al! 
night. I inquired a little further, and 
ended by strongly recommending a lin- 
seed poultice—the merits of which valuabie 
application had not become known in this 
distant region. Pedro and his mistres; 
each thanked me, and promised to use it. 

Next day I asked how the ‘‘felon’’ was; 
no better, it appeared, and indeed I could 
see that Pedro was in great pain. I then 
naturally asked if the linseed poultice had 
been tried. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the mistress; ‘‘in fact, he 
has it on now--but it has done him no 
gvod.”’ 

I looked at Pedro’s hand; the poor fel 
low certainly had a poultice on, and of lin 
seed, but the seeds were whole |! 

They had never heard of crushed linseed, 
and the unlucky Mexican might just as 
well have worn @ poultice of glass beads, 
for any benefit he was likely to derive from 
such an application. 

I think, however, this last cage is thrown 
into the shade by a fact which came under 
the notice of a persona! friend. 

A small tarmer had hurt his back, so the 
doctor ordered half a dozen leeches to be 
applied, and sent them to his patient. The 
leeches were applied, but not, I fancy, in 
the manner intended by the prescriber. 
The wife never dreamt that anything alive 
should be put on her good man, so she 
fried the unfortunate leeches, and made 
them into a sort of poultice. 

A young fellow whom I knew very well 
was once ordered a dose of Epsom salts : 
the best known medicine, I should have 
said, in existence. Thesalis were sent, and 
he took them. 1 must own I should preter 
some other way of taking my salts; he sat 
and munoched them up--dry! How long 
he was occupied in the task I do not know, 
but he said it wasthe most disagreeable 
medicine he bad ever taken, and was aston 
ished when I told him how they should 
bave been treated. Huwever, his method 


did just as well. 
— nn << <i - 


Brains of bold, 


B vast of the day In the evening. 
Charity is not an action; it is life. 
Thiok well before taking action. 
Live to explain thy doctrine by thy life. 
Confidence gives a fool the advantage 
overa wise man. 
Love’s voice doth sing as sweetly in s 
beggar asa king. 
Perfect sincerity is the result of a deep 
inward order, 
One has but to conquer one’s sell, and 
one lives happily. 
The vocation of every man and woman is 
to serve other people, 
Correction of error is the plainest proof 
of energy and mastery. 
Learning is pleasurable, but doing is 
the hetght of enjoyment, 
Aids to forgetfulness would be as popu 
lar asalds tothe memory are. 
Ignorance is the night of mind, but 6 
night without moon or star, 


Vauity indeed is a venia] error; for it 


ually carries ite own punishment with ft, 


Now of all the benefits that virtue confers 





| the money offered. 

“Nary cent” did they want, or would 
ty take back, but they would have Miss | 
smpa, and they did have her 

I preventan otherwise 
ehe wasfe ed from the hotel, cab 


inévitabi« 


muit | 





upon us, contempt of death Is one of the greatest, 


You can often determine the value of a 


haracter of s enemies 





man’s character from the 
ff a man be busy, and busy about bis 


luty, what more ye 





— Femininities. 
She that is loved 1s sate. 


The true way of softening one’s troubles 
is to solace those of others. 


Tiseue or printing paper is the best 
thing for polishing glass or tin ware, 


Egg shells crushed and shaken in a glass 
bottle half filled with water will clean it quickly. 


A bi)l has passed the Nevada Assembly 


prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors to wo- 
men. 


The most delicate, the most sensible of 
all pleasures, consists in promoting the pleasures of 


others, 
A woman may be ‘gly, ill shaped 
wicked, ignorant, silly and stapid, but hardly ever 


ridiculous, 


Lord Ashtown, age 21, income $150 000 
a year, is looked on as the ‘‘greatest catch in Eng- 
land’’ just now. 


It every man were as wise as he pre 
tends to be, we ail should be living about one thou- 
sand years ahead of our times, 


Stockings are growing more expensive 
The new ones are heavily beaded with jet or with 
real lace inserted in front, and go up as high as §15 a 
pair. 


When I see the elaborate study and in 
aenuity displayed by woman in the pursuit of trifes, 
I fee] no doubt of their capacity for the most bercu- 
lean undertakings, 


At Carro!lton, Kansas, a woman lately 
embraced matrimony for the first time, though she 
is rapidly nearing 70. Mer husband lacks five years 
of being an octogenarian, 


There is no more sense in hating a man 
because he Is rich than there would be in loving one 
because he is poor. Girls understand this surt of 
thing better than hoodiums, 


*‘] married for love,’’ saidone. ‘I mar- 
ried for money, I admit,*’ said another, ‘* What 
did you marry for, auntie?’’ ‘*l married forever, 
and that’s what precious lew do nowadays.'’ 


The first woman preacher to be licensed 
by the Methodist Church South isa Mrs, Webber, of 
Springtown, Ark., whose husband Is also'a preacher. 
The innovation has caused julte a stir in Southern 
Methodist circles, 


At Kansas City recently Recorder Porter 
fined Mrs, Elizabeth Byan $10 for wearing a sult of 
her late husband's clothes, The poor widow felt 
lonesome, and wanted something like a man around 
to scare off the tramps. 


Father: ‘‘ You girls should fix your 
minds on something higher than dress.’ Une of the 
girls: ‘*That is what we have, pa. We have got our 
minds fixed on a couple of lovely high hats down at 
Mrs, Feather’e mi'linery rooms,’’ 


A nun in a Quebec convent sacrificed 
herself recently tosave a child who was being ran 
down by a careless coasting party. She threw her- 
self before the sled and the child was unhurt, but 
the nun lost an eye and received other serious 
hurts. 


A girl in Rashville, [1] , laid her lump of 
chewing gum on her pillow the other night and went 
tosleep. When she awoke in the morning the gum 
was hard and fastin one of her ears, and she suf- 
fered greatly for several days before the obstruction 
was removed, 


Adult son: ‘‘Mother, does a girl mean 
to encourage or discourage a man when she *' 
Mother: **My eon, there is no need of going Into 
details. When agirl starts out ls ellher encourage 
or discourage @ man, the man never has any doubt 
about what she means,’’ 


A determined girl near Owingsville, Ky., 
+loped in an old calico dress and without any head 
covering, her father baving hidden her clothes to 
preventa runaway marriage, After riding 14 miles 
ou horseback She was accommodated by friends with 
sultable clothing and the knot was then tied, 


The newest thing in crests or mono 
yrams ie to put them down at tho bottom of the note 
paper instead of atthe top, as before, the chosen 
corner being the right-hand one, The effect is 
strange, and rather suggests the writer having made 
4 mistake, and begun his letter topey-turvy, 





“Remember, Bridget,’’ said Miss Clara, 
‘thatl am out to everybody but Mr. Sampson.'' 
A little later Bridget answered a ring at the door, 
“Who was it, Bridget?’’ asked Mies Clara. ‘*Young 
Misther Beaunecamp, mum.’' ‘*And did you say 
that] wasout?’? ‘*Yes; I sed yez were out to ivery- 
vudy but Misther Sampsou,.'’ 


Tne latest artistic craze in England is 
hentiron work, The metal used is cut in thin strips 
aud bent into curls and curves by pliers, imitating 
wrought tron work es far as possible, It makes 
rather pretty stands for light articles such as flower 
viasses, fairy lamps and night lights; the materials 
are cheap and the work is nolseless, 


To cure ‘ hangnails’’ first cut them 
close to the Onger with sharp-pointed scissors, and 
then, with the back of a penknife, or anything that 
may serve Sthe purpose, perfectly loosen the flesh 
from the nall near the root. The ailment is usually 
caused by the flesh growing to the nall, and as the 
nall grows out the flesh is drawn so tight thatit 
cracks, and forme what are called hangnalls, 


Alfonse de Beriot: ‘‘ You say you are 
not superstitious, Miss Gusbington, but would you 
dare be married o@ Friday?'' Miss (sushington: 
‘'What! oext Friday? Wuy, dear Alfonse, you are 
so sudden and so unconventional!'’ ‘You quite 
misunderstand me. I protest—I didn’t propose—'' 
‘That's all right, Alfonse, You didn't propose as 
they usually{do, but I like it just the same, Yes, 
dear, it shall be on Friday.’’ Alfonse swoons, 


Mra Honeymoon: ‘I’m sure, dear, I 
don't know why the crust should be so hard. I fol- 
owed your mother's recipe!’ Mr. Honeymoon 
‘"There, there, don'tcry Ilknow what we can do 
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FAasculinities, 

(},e ungratetal man does an injury Ww al! 
who stand in need of ald. 

It ia a good man who can tell the age ot 
a saw by looking at its teeth. 

Educate men without religion, and you 
make them put clever devils. 

Artificial fl »wers were first invented by 
the nuns of the Italian convents, 

Many a man's vices have at first been 
aotning but good qualities run wild. 

As the rolling stone gathers no moss, #0 
the roving heart gathers no affections. 

A man’s bearing wins ten superior wo 
iaen where his boots aad brains win one. 

We cannot all be as wise as Solomon, 
sut we can all stop pretending that we are. 

Tne use of the diamond solitaire 1a” full 
tress stud is confined to the “lower siratum.'' 

There are but three classes ot men—'he 
retrograde, the stationary, and the progressive. 

What may be called a new tad is have 
me's autograph embroidered on one's suspenders. 

Mustache combs of solid silver, daintily 
dowered, area recent caprice of the metal workers 
ort. 

Paint made with turpentine is a better 
protector for irow work than when mized with Iin- 
seed oll, 

Only poor men write books on ‘‘How to 
‘jet Rich,’’ The rich men themselves will not re- 
veal the secret, 

Count Herbert Bismarck cynically say» 
‘*'The only advantage of better society ta that 
merality le worse,’ 

Esch man {4 a hero and an oracle to 
somebody, and to that person whatever he says han 
an enchanted value, 

All the colors of the rainbow are scen in 
the ellk stripes that run through negiigee shirts in 
tensed for next summer, 

The higher you are lifted by the re 
woarkes of a fatterer, the fatter you feel when you 
come down to the truth again, 

We sometimes congratulate ourselves 
at the moment of waking froma troubled dream, it 
may be so the moment after death, 

Of all virtues, magnanimity is the rarest. 
fnere area hundred persons of merit for one who 
wililagly acknowled zea it la another 

The power of duly appreciating little 
things belongs to a great mind; a narrow minded 
man bas it not, for to him they are great things. 

Always come home good-tewpered, lenv- 
jog Dusiness cares Sehind, and do not vent annoy- 
ances met at the office on your wife and family, 

It bas been well observed that the misery 
of man proceeds not from any elagie crush of over 
whelming evil, bat from small verations 

ally repeated. 

The body of a boy recently drowned 
a pond was found by fastening au Incandescent et 
tric ight toa pole and Ilumloating (he water ates 
the bottom of the pond 

Ot the Missiwsippan who has bad the 
ague for 27 continuous years a Buriingtow pepper 
says: ‘*He isentitied to all the satisfaction he can 
wet out of boasting of it." 


A much traveled tramp was arrested for 
drunkenness in Allanta some days ago He yvave 
his name as Burnes, and sald he was a seafaring man, 
ant had crossed the Atlantic 449 times. 


Clerk, to busy employer: ‘‘There is a 
gentleman outside, sir, who says that he is a very 
old friend of your father’s.’’ Busy employer. ** Tel! 
him I’m sorry, but my father ls dead,’’ 


continu. 


When your liver is out of order, remem 
ber food cannot be palatable; therefore do sot grum 
ble and turn over on your plate what your wite has 
provided for you, aeif it were not ft for a dog to 
eat. 


An Atchison woman with a family of 
girls raised them up with the fixed determination 
that not one of them should ever marry a Missou 
rian, a politician, or a man named Jolio, aud the 
very first one to go married! al! three. 


It is a noteworthy circumstarce that, 
while the femaie population of Heston te much 
areater than the male population, the estatiatics of 
marriage show that exactly as many wowen a8 tnen, 
to wit, 5461, were married in the city last year. 


‘*What if-I were one of those husbands, 
my dear, who get up cross io the morning and bang 
things around, and Bick like everything Just ve 
cause the coffee Ie cold?'’) ** John,’ responded tila 
wife, **1 would make ithot for you *' Asher worde 
admitted of more than one Interpretation, Jon salt 
nothing more about the coffer, 


The late Emperor of Germany disliked 
to hear anyone speak slightingly of women, When 
he wae Crown Prince, an officer once remarked of a 
wounded comrade that he was ‘' weeplug like a wo 
man.’’ ‘‘Never make that comparison, '’ sald the 
Crown Prince, withatrown, ‘(Crying like achilt 
would be better, Women have more fortilude than 
men,’’ 


Harry, horrified at seeing Kate pufling 
at a cigarette: ** Mercy! Do you smoke, Kate’ 

Kate: ‘*‘Not because Lenjoy it, Harry. I want to 
Hil the rovme with emote, so that, should a bur, lar 
break la, be'll think there’sa mao in the house 

Harry: ‘*Weil, you're ouly losing your time av! 
solling your lips. A man never smokes 
leastwise nu man thata burglar need be afraid of 


Before the daughter of s rich San Fran 
clecaa left home for Europe she snade ta 
graphic code and gave it to her fatter 

aire didn't look atit, bal locked 

week he got a cablegram from 


clygarettes 





with the biscuits. They won't be wasted!’ 

“ **lf you will put them back In the oven 

rafew mit ee and brown them @ Ute more i'll 

ake wm down tothe factory saad have them cut 
- hed an male a se of jewe ry for | 


j 


one word—‘‘Laugh.' He \aus 

,¢ eomething quite plesesant His ws a 
2u se He went up there 

got a ihe our & ‘ ea 
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Recent Book Jssues, 


FRESH PERIODIVALA, 


The pages of Cassell's Family Magazine 
lor March are crowded with good things, 
among them, besides the two serials, are 
capital sbort stories, a sketch—All Night 
at the Junction’'-which gives one an ex. 
cellent idea of the Iifeof the man wh» 
works the awitches from the al lower, 
beaullfully illustrated; a highly interesting 
acoount of ‘Our Second Visit to Mara,” il 
lustrated: a practical talk by the Fam y 
Doctor about coughs and colds; somepound 
warning © parents by one who suffered 
from “Stammering and Stuttering’; the 
ever brightand beautifully tllustrated Lon- 
don and Paris letters, good postry, and 
inusic, oto., ete., the whole closing with a 
“Gatherer” full of useful infor . Cas- 
well & Co., New York, 

—_—>—--—~— 


WHAT IN AND In NOT. 








tules are constantly changing for con 
duct at fashionable dinners but the follow- 
ing will be found good etiquette both there 
and eisewhbere: 

Whistling between courses is not ellow 
able, 

No well bred person will catcayenne pop 
per with « #poon 

It is not the proper caper to take your pet 
miaatiff out to dine with you, 

Never ask your bostess for ‘the check’’ 
at the conclusion of the dinner, 

It is not de rigueur to want wore than 
three papkins in the course of a single 
meal. 

if fruitia served do not offer the apple 
oore to the walter or throw your banana 
skins on the Moor, 

lie inno longer fashionable in society. 
No member of the charmed circle ever 
thinks of substituting pile for fish, 

Do not ask for mere than five plates of 
soup, no matter what your politios unay be, 
or What kind of soup may be served, 

Keep your food on the table, It is notde 
rigueur to drop roast beel, or, indeed, any 
otver edible on your hosteas's carpet. 

No matter how much your corns may 
ache you are not justified in slipping «ff 
your pumps under the table during the 
pro gress of the ineal. 

Thick soups are very common, It muat 
be remembered that it is vulgar to attempt 
tv) cut your soup with a knife, no matter 
how thick it may be, 

Avoid personalities, and do not perpetrate 
the old Joke of asking an oy@ier patti to 
‘sing ‘Home, Sweet Home’ in ber own ini 
mitable way” for you. 

Should your friend tn-vite you home to a 
ral home made dinner, do not advise him 
to try Browne, the new caterer, tf you wisu 
to retain @ friend of hia wife, 

If you do not happen to care for the game 
eourse lelitwo, aud under ho ciroumetances 
take your portion and wrap it up in pap or 
for consumption later on, 

Givers of dinners should avold practica 
Jokes, Such old-time customs as putting 
bairping io the soup and machine oil in the 
salade have gone outentirely, 

it is not proper to throw olives at the 
walter in order to attract bia attention, nor 
is Itatall polite tolinkie your wine glass 
with your knife for tie sane purp =e 

Do not put your hosts silver in your 
pocket Ile may bave hired itout for the 
oo wslon, aud such thoughtloss vghavior on 
your part might tend to eubarras hin, 

Avoid polities at dinner, If you are un 
wiilingly drawn into a hested debate rather 
adinit yourselfin the wrong (han throw a 
pate of tee cream: at your adversary’s 
wife, 

Do not complain of thecooking when you 
are dining att.e bousso!f a friend His 
Wife may Lave prepared the neal, and you 
ce ertainly could Lave no wish to burt her 
feelings. 

At public banquets itis considered very 
witty to hit the after dinner speakersin the 
back of the neck with bread balls, cherry 
stones or Malaga grapes, but under nocir 
camalanoos is it proper to substitute char 
ivtte russe or filet for these objects 

It your host tella you that tue soup f+ cal 
ied cream d’artols take his word for it. It 
way seom like pea soup, and it will prob 
ably be pea soup beiter in Frenoh than 
In Eogiteh, and you tinust remember that 
every man is entitied to his own taste. 

i ——— a a= 


Decision of CHARACTER. —- “Gentle 
wien, said the Jikie mau at the club, as he 
iooked at bis watoh, rose to his feet, look 
ie bal, itis pow mine- thirty, and | promi 
ot iuy wite lL would be bome atten. In 
roatters of this kind | am rigid and inflext- 
ble. When iy wife askeine tocome home 
» « certain bour, and | promise to do ao, I 
am firm as adamant tn fulfilling that pro. 
min, Decision of character, gentieman,’’ 
he conluued, as he thoightfuliy rubbed a 
arge, triangular shaped (ump over his leti 
ear, is indispensibie to any nan who ex 
pects to bold his postion unquestioned as 
(he bead of (ue family. Gentiemen, good- 
evening.” 

—— 2 oe 

Tue alm in educdting all must be the 
#aine, name y, lorender them v.riuous and 
inteddigeut; bul ag (he vatural endowment 

indivitusais is different, all persons are 
not capable of the same improvement, and 
every one can not be Induced by the same 
motives lo pursue the same ena, 

——_——  . 

fus only Complexion Powder in the 
world (hat Is without vuigarity, without In 
jury to the user and without doubi a beau 
tifier is Pozzoni's 


ty 








The medical artin China is mysterious 
and ewpirical. The wedical profession is 
regulated by ruies almost the opposite of 
those which prevail in America. 

In China the doctor receives a fixed 
salary an long a his patient ie tn gol 
heal 


t 
If the patient falls 111,the doctor’s pay ins 
stopped untiia cure is effected. Here, a 
lek pose m usually tries to assist the doc- 
tor by explaining the symptoms of his 
e 


ane, 

In China, this would be considerd en in- 
suit totue doctor. Tne doctor nay feel the 
pationt's pulse, examine bis skin, and look 
at hie tongue; but he may ask ro ques. 
tions, 

He is then ex to diagnose the dis 
ease frow wh the sick inan is ailing, and 
lo preacribs a remedy. 

ue medicine prescribed is usually very 
cheap and very nasty; but eome drugs are 
higtiy priced; and there are certain precious 
stones which are believed to be of wonder- 
ful efficacy in curing diseases, 

One of these ox ve prescriptions con- 
siews of vory costly ingredients. bite and 
red coral,rubies or jacinth, pearis,emeraids, 
musk, with one or two earths in special 
quantities, are crushed into powder, rolled 
into pilis with gum and rose-water, and 
ovated with gold-leaf, 

This anique medicine is reported to be an 
jufailivie cure for smallpox, measles, scxr- 
let fever, and all diseases which arise from 
blood-poisooing and break out in cutaneous 
eruptions, 

Tue strengthening qualities of this 
preparation are ssid lo be quite remark- 
able, 

The Jesuite, who flourished in China in 
China ip toe early part of the present im- 
perial spay, affirm that they have seen 
inen snatched from the last convulsions of 
deatu by itejudicious use, 

Another reinedy is called bitter wine, 
This seems to be a strong tonic, and is not 
really of Coinese origin, as it is supposed 
(oO bave been brought from India, It con- 
sists Of spirit, aloes, myrrh, frankinoense, 
aud seatiron, 

Tusse are tobe mixed, and exposed to 

the sun for one month, untilthe fluid pe- 
comes clear enough to be used, 
The following is a prescription for a 
Chinese love potion, but it is understood to 
ve only @ burlesque of some of their ordin- 
ary inédical prescriptions; 

ene the pistiis of white peony which has 
blo, med in the spring—of a white lotus 
that nad bloomed in the summer—of a 
white poppy that bad bioomed in the 
autuinn, snd of a white pluim-blossoim that 
tad bloomed in the winter: of each of these, 
twelve ounces. 

The pistiis are to be kept over till the 
vernal equinox of the succeeding year, 
dried in tue sun, mixed into powder, and 
dissoived in twelve mace-weight of rain, 
and the sane ainount of pure dew, hoar- 
frost, and snow - flakes, ali of which must 
ave fallen On @ partioular day, 

Tuese ingredients being mixed in equal 
proportions, they are to be made into pills 
ibe oz) ofa dragon's eyes, and placed in an 
vid porcelain jar, which i6 to be buried 
under the rout of a Mower. 

W ben the love sick patient feels unwell, 
she is to dig up the Jar and swallow one of 
the pills in «a bot decoction of Juniper- 
bark. 

The Chinese author bas omittel to state 
what effect is produced by this potion on 
eibr the love-sick maiden or her 
lover, 

But he proceeds to observe that the same 
prescription is also good for sone cases of 
toothacne; only, be adds, as it takes some 
time to procure all the ingredients of the 
remedy, ome patients have been known 
io die, and others have been cured spon- 
befure they could try its 


Under these clroumstanoes, itis ot ea» 
tonisning W learo that the medical profes- 
sion ie held in rather low esteem in 
Culoa, 

It is an hereditary profession, which re 
ceives few recruits from outside, and there- 
fors prefers to stand on its own ancient 
ways and traditions. 


—_——_———  - 


FORGETFULNESS IN THK EKXTREME — 
[ere Was OUuCs, a8 WO KDOW, & dialing uisb- 
«1 person who got married in the morning 
and later in the day be*ame 8) absorbed in 
ude scientific investigations that he entirely 
forgot tbe inieresting little circumstance, 
A oorrespondent tells us of a gentieman 
who was even wore dreadfully forget- 
ful, 

He was walking along a prominent street 
with atriend, They meta lady who bowed; 
and asin duty bound both saluted in re- 
turn, 

“Who ie that young ‘iady?”’ asked the 
young gentleman of hie more elderly com- 
panion, ‘'] seem to know her face, 

“Oh, you must bave seen her before,’’ 
waa the reply; ‘‘thatis the lady you sre go- 
ing © marry to-morruw,"’ 

ipecsdeteiiemeiaiene 


Tuk truly great and good in aff! otion 
bear a countenance inore princely tuan 
they are wont; for it lathe tewper of the 
hig beet heart, like ithe palm tree, to strive 
mos upward when it is most burdened, 

rr 8 —= 


lr IT WAS POSssIBLE to go through life 
without once taking a Cold, many of the 
nipor, and nota few of the inore serious 
il's of life woula be avoided. But since it 
is idie to bope for so happy an exemptior 


Expectorant is a sure curative for ‘ 





and Oolda, Asthmaand Brouchitis, 








ities well to remember that Dr Jayne's | 
ugos ; 


“TI say, Mary, do you think men will ever fly?” asked Jolin, 


turning fre 


“T can’t say as to men,” replied Mary, “but ever since using 


Dr. Pleree’ 


uch a dra 
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WILL MEN FLY ? 


m a paragraph on the subject. 


s Favorite Preseription T feel light enough to fly, it lifted 
eging weight from me with the pain that -tortured every 


ink that medicine the best to make a woman’s troubles fly.” 


go The famous medicine, so gratefully refer- 





| WARRANTED, | +: 's 11 ony meaivine for the aitments 





lriugeists, ut 


atisfaction in every case, or money paid for it will be refunded. 


Copyrig 


© and Weaknesses peculiar to women, sold by 


idler a positive guarantee from the manufacturers, that it will vive 


ht, 888, by Wornp'’s DIsPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors. 
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IYSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone ki 
can play it W 
MENTS, 


sistance of this 


in different key 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. It must be plainly under- 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 
of the kind, What it éan do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL 1s to enable anyone understanding 


the nature of a 


book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, a half-note or & 
quarter-nole, & sharp ora flat, The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference lo anything but what he is shown by it todo, can in afew moments play the piece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble, Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 


of study, it wil 


own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and (the fingers ased vo the position and touch of the keys, So, aftera very Uttle prac- 
tice with the Guiue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 


player, any air 
The Guide, 
hose who can: 


a ri mead PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child if it can say its A, B, C's and knows « 
june—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’'—can play It, after a few attempts, quite well. There are 


many who wou 


we commend T 


hess, ureover, would make it a very good present to give ® person, whether young or old, at 
Christiamas Alm 
han one of the family can play. 
good use of their instruments. 


The Guide will be sent to any address, ali postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS 


age stamps, 2's 


: 


ar sor 


\ 
ua 
eQ\ 


t. take. One tiny, Sugar-coated Pellet a Dose. 
Headache, Constipation, Indigestion, 


In fact Itmay be the first ime they have ever seen a pianv or organ, yet if they know 
© much as to whistle or hum a tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee River,’ tor instance—they 
can play It IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the piano or organ, with the as- 


sevce's DR, PIERGE’S PELLETS 


reative 
ets 





Purely Vegetable and Perfectly Harmless. 


Unequaled as a Liver Pill. Smalicst, cheapest, easivst 


Cures Sick Headache, 
Bilious Attacks, and wil 
2% cents, by druggpista. 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


of the stomach and bowels, 





ae 


wing a tune, either ‘*in the head,’’ as It ts called,’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
ITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE INSTRU- 


GUIDE, THE GUIDE shows bow the tones are to be played with both hands and 
s. Thus the player has the full effect of the bass and treble clets, together with the 


tune or air in meate to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 





| be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘ear’ and all others who are their 


or tune that may be heard or known. 
we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet music, But it will teach 
‘ot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn a number of tunes without 


Id like to be able to do this, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 
he Guide as BOUND TO Do for them ALL WE SAY. Its cheapness and use!ul- 
stevery home in the land hasa piano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
With this Guide in the house everybody can make more or jess 








poop n.) For bay ents €xXtra se music book, containing the words an: 2 ne 
will be sent wit he Guide Address 
HE QGUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 



































THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





Humorous. 





UNFAIR. 





When I wasa babe and sucked a ring, 

And held po views on aoything, 

Kaxcept of course, of the lacteal spring, 
Which kept me occupled, 

it seemed to be the girl's delight 

To kiss me morning, noon and night; 

My nose they made a perfect fright, 
And bow I howled and cried! 


Now | bave grown to man’s estate, 
Bebold the lrony of fate! 
No maiden tries to dislocate 
That Roman nose again; 
And strangely shy is every miss, 
rhough I'd appreciate the bliss, 
And value e’en the smallest kiss 
They wasted on me then! 





When we have the flood tide how does 
L pet loose’ 
The boy who gets more than he expected 
is bard to tind, 
A touching sight: A small boy investi 
yatiog a newly painted door, 
Employer (to clerk): ‘‘Don’t know the 
man's address? **Well, write to him and find out!’ 
‘‘Matchless maid”’ is the way in which a 
Lresumptuous young man addresses a lady of a very 
nceevrtain age. 
Some of the milkmen hang pails of milk 
town the wellto keep the milk cool, Some of them 
90 much rope, 


Brown: ‘S» your girl’s father showed 
you the door?** Jones. ‘‘Hedid,’’ B.: **How did 
you feel over 1tv’’ Jo, ‘*Well, 1 felt put out.’ 


Tue locomotive is no coward, but it will 
run ata minute’snotice, it will back out of a tight 
place in a burry, and it takes water whenever it gets 
the chance. 

Mother: ‘‘Clara, we are going to have 
company to tea; now, be sure and do not ask twice 
for anything.’’ Clara: ‘*Then don’t forget to help 
me twice.’’ 

‘Ab,”’ said tue fly, as it crawled around 
the bottle, ‘I have passed through the hatching age 
the creeping age, and now I amjin the mucilage—’’ 
then it stuck. 


Brownly: ‘You have a good deal tosay 
about cranas. Now please inform me what you 
wean by acrank?’’ Fogg. *‘A thing thal goes round 
asking foolish questions.’ 


A little girl joyfully assured her mother 
the other day that she had found out where they 
make horses, Sbe had seen a man finishing one, He 
was nailing on his last foot, 


He was a musician: Woman of the house 
lo tramp): ‘*Well, now; you said you would do 
sume sawing after you got through eating.’’ Tramp: 
**Yes’em, L will, Feteh on your violin.’’ 


Minister (dining with the family): ‘‘This 
isa very nicedinner, fan’tit, Bobby?’’ Bobby (en- 
joying it): **It ought to be. Pa fleured it out that 
\t would cost him over five and twenty shillings.’’ 

Assistant (calling boy): ‘‘Cash.’’ Coun- 
tryman,. ‘*Great turntps! can’t you give me time to 
xelimy pocket book out? I don’t want no credit, I 
don’t! I'm going to pay you cash soon as 1 can get at 
mtr? 


Brightly: ‘‘What would you do, doctor, 
f you had a bad coldy’* Doctor (crushingly): ‘'Il’d 
onsulta reputable physician, siv!'’ Brightly (calm- 

; **L don’t suppose you could tell me where I could 
hud one, doctor, could you?’* 


A Brooklyn lady’s test never fails, She 
usiste upon her husband's repeating a verse from a 
well-known melody. If be renders it, *'l cannot 
shing the old shongs,’’ she qguletiy places his bead 
ader the pump, and ‘‘all is well,’ 


Ananarchist author says that poverty can 
| be abolished by economy and temperance, That 
« probably the reason the anarchists have such hank- 
ring for strong drink, When it comes to soap, 
| owever, an anarchist will economise till he ts black 
the face, 


A western newspaper thus describes the 
‘fect ofa fash oflightning: ‘A stray flash oflight- 
ug was tatally wounded in this town lately, It 
ashed inte a butcher's shop, struck a boarding- 

se beefsteak, and hobbled through the window 
rurieking with pain.*’ 


‘Bat you know,” said Miss Singleton, 

withasimper, ‘‘that I’m not s0 young as | used to 

+.’ “Oh, Miss Singleton!’ exclaimed Numhedd, 

‘fusively, *tyou do yourself injustice; l knew you 

vn years ago, you know, and you didn't look a par- 
le younger then than you do to-day.’’ 


A lad in Hartford, being asked for a sen- 

« containing the word ‘‘pacify,’’ wrote: ‘*The 
sithor pacifiesthe poem,’’ Afterwards he explained 
) his teacher that pacify meant to *‘compose.'’ 
\oolber boy In the clags used the word urchia in this 
say. ‘The father is urchin his boy to gu to school,"* 


Among the begging letters recently re 

rived at the office of a benevolent society was one 
‘conning thus: ‘*This unfortunate young man fs the 
caoly son of a widow who died childless, and his earn- 
eS maintain his aged father and infant brothers, 
vhose whole support he is.'? The secretary of the 
reau wrote on the margin of the epietie the follow- 

« note: **The circumstances of this case are evi- 
enuly exaggerated,’’ 

A certain politician, holding office now in 
Vashiuglon, comes from Gilead, —, and he is proud 
‘bis native town. It is told of him that on one occa- 

o a visiting clergyman preached in the village 

arch, aud during the course of his remarks he ex- 


simed; ‘Is there no balmin Gilead?’? Mr, Blauk 
mped to bis feetatonce, **Of course there Is,’ be | 
gout, to the horror of the congregation, ‘*but 
can’t get it on Sunday,’’ 
Eo 
stop thief.” Reader, don’t steal one, 
a bottle of Dr. Bull’s Cough 
5a a ana y w 
® Da > y Kor 





STAGE BLUNDERN. 


HE records of our social history are ful! 

of blunders of speech and otherwise; 

some humorous and some the reverse. 
Many, or most of these, are tolerabiy well 
known; but we propose to give here a few 
which have seldom a in print, 

Among the traits of stupidity put tothe 
account of actors, by whicn droll, unretear- 
sed effects have been produced on the stage 
there is none that ws supposed to convey 
greater proofof stupidity than that which 
distinguished the actor who originally play- 
ed Lord Burghiey in The Critic. 

The names of seyeral players are men- 

tioned, each as the hero of this story, 
but the original Lord Burghley, or Bur- 
leigh, was Moody, far too acute an actor to 
be suspected for a fool. 
When Sheridan selected him for the part, 
the manager declared that Moody would be 
sure to commit some ridiculous error and 
ruin the effect, 

The author protested that such a result 
was impossible, and according to the fasb- 
ion of the time, a wager was iaid, and Sberi- 
dan harried to the performer of the part to 
give him euch instructions as should ren- 
der any mistake beyond possibility. 

Lord Burghley has nothing to say, mere- 
ly to sit awhile, and then, as the 6 di- 
rections informed him, and Sheridan iw- 
pressed it on his mind, “Lord Burghley 
comes forward, pauses near Dangle, suakes 
his head, and exit.” 

The actor thoroughly understood the di- 
rection, be said, could not err. 

At night he came forward, did pass near 
oo shook his (Dangle’s) head, and 
went solemnly off! Now, if this vers:on be 
correct, Moody must have been instructed 
by the manager so toact asto win the wager 
for him, he having backed Moody on the 
strength of his stupidity. 

On the other band, probably the incident 
happened at rehearsal,and Moody have been 
substituted for some inefficient player ori- 
ginally cast for the character. 

In the correspondence of the Princess 
Palatine, under the date of 1719, is related a 
double blunder, 

She was then at Daunkira, where the play- 
ers acted in the presence of the Court. One 
of them, performing Mithridates, happened 
by the chance of a letter, to address to Mo 
nime a word that conveyed great offence in 
the utterance, 

The unlucky actor, in his confusion, made 
matters worse by turning to the royal box, 
in which the Dauphiness was the most con- 
spicuous personage, and saying, with great 
oontriiion, ‘Madam, 1 most humbly ask 
your pardon; wy tongue unwittingly trip- 
ped me up!’ The Dauphin was so tickled 
by this incident that he not only fell into 
au uncontrollable fit of laughter. but fell 
back wards from bisseat. To save bLimselt 
he grasped at the cord which kept the cur- 
tainup, and the curtain coming down by 
the run, struck against the lamps, and 
caught fire. The flames were immeouiateiy 
extinguished, but the cartain could not be 
raised, and the play was acted wut, the au- 
dience witucssing it through the gap caused 
vy the fire. 

ee nnn oe) ae ——. 


THe PieaTain Mr. CHINAMAN.—-The 
ordinary Chinamen, as a rule, have their 
cherished pigtail loosely tied-up in a kavot 
at the back of the head. This is in ordor to 
keep it out of harm’s way. 

But when a Celestial meetsa friend, be- 
fore he stops to exchange the ordinary 
greetings, be gives his pigtail a poke, so as 
wo bring it down bis back again. 

Toe other follows suit; and whilst the 
two talk, the pigtail bangs down, and is not 
replaced until they part. 

1 is considered the height of impolitensss 
to converse with the pigtail looped up; nor 
is it etiquette for servants to Lave theirs tied 
up when attending on their tasters, 

It isa peouliar custom, but not a very 
troublesome one, 

One poke at the pigtall,and down it comes; 
and then, when the owner of it bas iearnt 
all tbe news—heard about the new baby ut 
Pok Ung Lung’sround the corner, and the 
death of the yeilow dog belonging to bis 
cousin, Who lives in the s:reet of Kverlast- 
ing Delightsa—and bas discussed the market 
price of rice, aud made @ remark about tue 
weather, he takes his leave, and by one 
iniracuious twist bas got his p gtail up as 
fast as if it were held by a dozen hairpins 
and combs; 

a ii-nniiiipnmrnee 

AGAINST I LIES,—When visiting 4 friend 
last Buu wer, Writes # Correspondent, he cal 
led my attention to# curious plan for pre 
venting tne plague of flies in his house, 

The upper sash of ous of the windows in 
his sitting-room being Open for ventiiation, 
there was suspended oulside a piece of coin 
mon fishing ue. My triend wid ine tliat 
not a fly would venture ww pase through it. 
He has watched for an hour ata time, and 
seen swarms fly to within a few inciues of 
the net, and then after buzzing about for « 

le depart. 
a ‘old me the flies would pass throug! 
the net if there wasa thorough light—tial 
is, another window in the opposite wai. 
Though the day was very warin, 1 did not 
see 2 single fiy in the room during my 
visit, though elsewhere in tue lown they 
wore to be seen in abundance. | suppose 
they Imagine the net to beaspider® web, 
or some other trap iniended for their des 








Opp WaGcsrs.— Thw country is pre- 
eminently the land of wagers. 

Men there will bet upon almost anything 
pte a beetle-race to the el<otion of a Preai- 

ent. 

Not long ago two gentlemen bad a wager 
as to which of the two, by thumping on a 
grand piano, should first place the instru- 
ment hors de combat. 

One competitor, however, *polit the busi- 
ness oy ng 80 excited during the oon 
Jest that he incontinently pulled out bis re. 
volver and disc the contents of al! 
the six barrels into the pianc upon which 
be was operating. 

Anotber piano competiton of an yo eed 
novel kind was lately decided in Minne- 
sota. It was a question of speed, 

Two pianists were playing through « long 
composition, one giving the other 120 bar+ 
start. When the second player obimed in 
‘he noise was, | imagine, excruciating: fer 
the man was, of course, 120 bars behind. It 
must have been awful for the audieuce. 
Neverthel the pianist who allowed biw- 
relfto start behind the other, caught up 
bis rival hand over band, spurted, passea 
him in a passage of lightning-like rapidity, 
and, aller a most exciting contest, beat biu, 
by seventeen seconds, ‘“T'noasands of doi- 
lars,’’ we are told, “changed hands over 
tbe result,’’ 

A As 


For WHOM Do LADIES Dress.—Thie is 
a matter agitatiog a Buda. Peath newspaper. 
The question propounded is whetber the 
fair sex dress to please the opposite rex or 
their own. 

Some correspondents stoutly maintain 
chat all toilettes have for their u' timate end 
the gratification of men. Others say that it 
is to please the men and induce envy in 
woinen; while a third contention is that 
tollettes are studied and arranged solely for 
women’s eyes. 

The advocates of this theory say that men 
take no notice of dress: whether a woman 
be simply or gaily attired is all one to tuem, 
and they remain as cold as glaciers beture 
the most charming of dresses. One 
aays: 

‘*How often should we be delighted by 
but a glanoe from the men at some tolletie 
upon which we have expended much care; 
vut when they see a pretty face or a beauli- 
ful eye. not « look is given to the ioveliest 
dress, With the ladies it is different. The 
vest-dressed woman is always noticed b 
her sisters; and if a woman is plain she 
at least carry off the iaureia in the matter 
of dress. So that it is for the eyes of wo- 
men ladies give so much care to dress.”’ 





CuuRBcH Music.—A sailor, who had been 
toa cathedral and had heard some very 
fine music, was descanting particularly 
a ananthem which ve him much 
pleasure. His shipmate | 


ned for a time 
and then said: 
‘‘] say, Bill, what’s a hanthem?’’ 
“What!” replied Bill, “do you mean to 
-_ you don’t know what «a hanthem 
is ” 


‘*Not me,”’ 

‘Well, then, I’ll tell yer. If 1 was to 
tell yer, ‘’Ere, Bill, give me that ‘and- 
spike,’ that wouldn’t be a hanthem. But 
was I to say, ‘Bill, Bill, Bill, give, give, 
give me, give me that, Bill, give me, give 
ime that hand, give me that hand, hand- 
spike, spike, spike, Bili, give, give ime 
that, that band, bandspike, hand, taad- 
spike, spike, spike, spike,Ab men, ah-imen, 
HKillgivemethbathandspike, spike, ah-inen,’ 
why, that would be a hanthem.’’ 


A CHILD'’s HEROISM.—A while ago two 
children wandered away in the uniils of 
Oregon. They were not found until the 





uextday atuoon, A sbepherd dog which 
was a househoid favorite, followed and 
guarded them during the long, dark bours 
when the rain came unceasing!y down, No 
doubt the faithful creature provected them 
‘rom the many wild animals in the deep 
woods, 

But the heroic deed of the older child 
remains to be added, He took his own lit 
le coat from his shivering body and put it 
on his weaker brother, saving him from 
freezing, while he endured in a cotton shirt, 
uours after hours, the keen blast of that 
nountain storm, Think of this from a 
child butelx years old, and let all who 
oan, say he is not as inuco Of @ bero as any 
of the full-grown Spartans of old,of whom 
(he classics #0 eloquently tell, 

0 ee 


lf ASHIONABLE DINING.—It is again fash- 
ionabie to dine in se:ni-obscurity, the table 
and guess looking like an oasis of subdued 
light in the middie of a nearly dark room. 
[ne servants seem like shadowy attendants 
as they bover noiselessly round the slight- 
y illuminated circle or square, and one is 
moved to wonder how they manage their 
deft service with so littie light. 
Some hostesses think it depressing, and 





| coversa multitude of wrinklea and other 


truction. | 
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in defiance of fashion light their rooms ana 
their tabies. On the otber band, ladies ¥ ho 
have left behind all certainty as regarus 
their age, prefer the kindly shade, which 


such like unkind touches of time. 


“5 Solid Gold Werth 
if £0. wntiilate ¥ 
beat , sin the world 
P imekeeper. War- 
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For eale by all 

Leadi tiers 
FERRIS BROS. Mire 
341 Broadway,N.Y. wd} 
CARSHALL FIBLD 6 CO. , CHICAGO, W 


POR SALE BY ALL LEADING CORSET AND 
VRY GOODS BTORES IN PHILADELIHIA, 


DOLLARD & CO. 
Premier Artists 


Kw 1223 
IN HAIR. 


ON KST NUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 
Inventors of the celebrated GORSBAMER VER- 





TILATIRG WIG and ELASTIC BARD 
TOUPEES, 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen Ww 
measure their own heads w accuracy : 
FOR WIG6, INCHES. TOUPEERS AND BCALFS, 
No. 1, round of the INCH REA, 
bead. No. 1, From forehead back 
No. % From forehead as far as bald. 
over the head to neck. | No. 2. Uver forehead as 
No, 8. From ear tw ear far as required, 


No, 3. Over the crown of 
the bead, 


Chey bave always ready for sale a gplences Block of 
Gents’ W onnges, Laqes’ Wigs, Hail Wigs, 
Prizettes, — > 8, etc., beautifully manulac- 
tured, and as p as any establishment in ine 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
elve attention, 


Dollard'’s Herbantum Extract tor 
the Mair. 


This preparation hae been manufactured anda 
at Doliard’sfor the past fifty years, aud ite mertis 
are such that, whlle It has never vel been advertioe dt, 
the demant for it keene steadily increasiog. 

Also Dollard’s Hegenuerative Creams, (o \ 
used to conjunction with the Herbantum when 
the blair le naturally dry and needs an oll, 

PHILADELPIULA, June 6, ines 

Having used *Doliard’s Herbanvtom Katract’' for 
the pest ifieen years Leheerfully recoummend it asa 
valuable preparation for the balr, thoroughly clean- 
lug the scalp, aed + Meacitous In case Of nervous Aca! 


acnr, 
Me. J.C, UHLE, 
No, 4113 Mine Street, 
It wives me great pleasure to wive my testimony as 
to the value of **Dollard's ilerbantum,'’ [ have 
used nothing elee on my head for thirty years, and 
ieel sure I owe to ite use the perfectly healitiy state 
of my scalp aad bair, 
Mra. J, W. LODGE, 


Merion Station, Montgomery vo, la, 


over the 


I have used ‘‘Dollard's Herbanium Extract'’ for 
the past ten or twelve years, and have found It a 
most excelient ‘*fonic'* for the halr, baving clean 
sing and invigeratiag properties of a very Ligh or- 
der. Respectfully, 

s-EWIS B. COX, 

Having used **Dollard’s Herbanium’’ for a num 
ber of years, I cheerfully leatily to ite + Meoacy in re 
moving dandruff and preventing the bair from fal) 
ing oul, It aleo renders the hair colt and lustrous 

Mis. M.L. HAMINI 
No, 106 South Second Sireet, Puilade pila 


Prepared only and for sale, whvlesale and recall 


and applied professionally ty 
DOLLARD & CO., 

1224 CHESTNUT STREET, 
GENTLEMEN'S FPAIRCUTTING anv BHAVING. 
LADIES’ and CHILDKEN' Ss HAIKM CUTTING 


Noone bul Practical Male and Feinale Artiste Fan 
ployed 


B3O7c Styles, Gold Oval, Hidden Same aud Border 
e Fiorai Cards, with name, lots. 2) New sa 
every month4écts. Ciiaton Hrow, ( lintouw lle Cor 


THOMAS HD SIMPSON, Washington, 
O.C0. Noatty’siee until Patent ob 
ained, Write for lunventor's Grulde 
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Ostrich feathers have not for years been 
#0 fashionable as they are this season; be- 
cause it appears they are used, one might 
almost say abused. on every type of cha- 
peau, from the emali long crowned capote 
10. the low, broad-brimmed hate, which 
neem to have been introddoed simply tor 
the massive adornment of feathers, 

Tne Loula X1V. shape is the lastest nov- 
elty in bate; the crown is low and in the 
most dressy modeia, those which are most 
apecially intended for theatre wear, the 
crown is covered with rosy petals, and the 
edge of the velvet-iined brim is bordered 
with a wide wreath of the petals. 

A band of gold galon embroidered with 
pink silk to match the petals, encircles the 
crown, and an aigrette of black and pink 
feathers completes the trimming. 

With these theatre tollettes a boa of ower 
potals is often worn, and the mode is so 
proity that it is likely to be much adopted 
with ball tollettes, to which, as they are 
much trimmed with detached petals lightly 
thrown on boulllones and raches, it will 
be very appropriate, 

To return, however, to chapeauxy and 
their feather trina wings, note must be wade 
of the very beoomlug eflect of bands of 
curled feathers employed for covering the 
brima of capotes as well as of hata, 

Kuches of feathers are also charming and 
there is no limit to the variety of ways in 
which wings are arranged. 

Very pretty capotes are made of velvet, 
fluted on the crown, with the brim of 
curled feathers meeting at the back under 
a plume ito mateh, 

Directoire chapeaux are frequently worn 
with costumes in the same style, and are 
trimmmed with featvers or birds. 

Many of these birds are made of velvet, 
padded to make them a little like real 
birds in shape, aod theu riohly embroid- 
ered, and wings of the most faneiful de 
scription are arrauged to rise on each side 
ot an algrette bow, as if this was the body 
of the bird, 

Nott felt hate are much worn, especially 
in green and black, with a band of black 
feathers on (he brim and bow of ribbon or 
p ume of feathers on one side, 

In some modeiathe wide brim is covered 
wit) fluted lace, but this style is generaily 
adopted with velvet bats, made in similiar 
low-crowued broad brim shapes, 

Small round toquea, rather high, and 
raliiog straight trom the bead, are nade in 
leit, in velvet and in fur, especially in as- 
trakan; the fur is made for the brim, which 
isnearly as bigh as the crown, and some- 
times for the top al@o, 

Hut whether the top be of felt, velvet or 
astrakan, the trimming of ribbon and wings 
in alno placed there, 

There does not at present soem to be any 
wreat danger thatthe worst features of [i- 
rectoire or Kumpire atyle of dress will be 
atopted, and it is to be hoped that the lead 
ere of fasion will tave sufficient strength 
of mind to resist the tasoination of gigot 
niveves and # few otuer modes equaliy dis- 
figuring and devoid also of good sense ani 
Las le, 

Wide sashes, waists where nature in- 
tended them to be, redingotes, coat bodives 
with revers, plain skirts of richly embrotd 
ored silk under open dresses trimmed with 
tur, wide brim hats ploturesquely trim .ued 
and boas ot every possible description, al! 
these are reasonable enough, and moat of 
them exceedingly becoming fashions, 

The demand for incessant novelty and 
change is met by the different ways tn 
which colors and matertals are combined 
and opposed to each other, and by the 
cboloe and arrangement of trimmings and 
embroideries, 

The lining of the redingote is often 
enough to give it the particular “cachet’’ 
thet distinguishes the more elegant toilets 
frou more common place costumes, 

A very siiuple woolen dress can be oon- 
verted into an elegant toilette by lining 
the fronts of the redingote, or the panels of 
the tunic, with silk in # light color, and the 
eflect is best of all when this silk lining is 
of the same color, but in a very pale shade, 

Very stylish costumes are carried out in 
two shades of green, the dreas being of 
dark green cloth or velvet, and the lining 
of pale green silk. 

if the costume is ornamented with e:n- 
broidery, the lining is chosen to oorres- 

pond with the predominating color in the 
embroidery. 

A vory ligut shade of beige, almost mas- 
tic, formas an agreeable contrast with dark 
shades of red and nacarat, and it harwon 

zea well with embroideries in which the 

wame light beige is introduced, together 
with shades of pink, gold and silver, and 
a little darker color of the dress material 


Nacarat, a color as fashionabie as green, 
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forms admirable ground tor these em broid 
cries, and is very rich and effective when 
trimmed with embroidery worked in a va- 
riety of colors on white silk. 

The manner of arranging the embroidery 
differs with the style of the dress; some 
times the whole of the tablier is embroid- 
ered, but vertical and horizontal bands, bor. 
ders, and even detached boquets or sprays, 
are very much liked, and the question is 
one of undivided taste. 

Costumes with redingotes are made in a 
great variety of ways; some are exceedingly 
plain in style and made of inexpensive 
materials, such as striped iimousine, others 
again are more elaborate in shape, and are 
com posed of beautiful and costly silk and 
velvet pekins and other fabrics. 

There is but a little to describe in the 
piainer iwnodels; the skirt is either piain, or 
draped a little at the sides, and if made ot 
material with a bandsome border, the red- 
ingote skiris are widely opened to show 
the bordered tablier. 

The redingote is either of the double- 
breasted short-waisted description, or else 
itis like a short, pointed open bodice, the 
panels beginning about three inches trom 
the point on each side. 

The more dreesy models are also consid- 
erably more varied; the corsage of the red- 
ingote is made to fasten in a number ot 
different ways, and the tabiler isfrequently 
«racelully draped by means of straps and 
bows of ribbon, 

A very stylish model that belongs pre- 
cisely to neither of the above catalogues, is 
a costume composed of shot atriped silk in 
shades of chamvisand goid, and of chamois 
cloth of such fine and soft texture that it 
might easily be mistaken for silk, 

The cloth redingote, which is a model 
of correct out and fit, is ornamented with 
large revers, piped with gold silk; the par- 
emenis and pockets are in a series of three 
overlapping tabs, all piped with silk to cor- 
respond with a triple cape, which can be re 
moved at will, and the whole vetement ig 
lined with very pale gold-colored silk. The 
silk skirt and vest are gracefully draped, 
and the sash is of chamois surah. 

A modelin a more elaborate style has 
the redingote of pekin silk in broad stripes 
in two shades of wood brown, and the 
draped skirt of fine mastic cloth, caught up 
nearly in the centre about the level of the 
anees by two bands of wood-brown ribbon, 
starting from the waist in either side and 
long bow and ends where they drape the 
tablier, 

The corsage of the redingote is fastened 
with a couple of buttons on the right side 
of the neck, and opens jn a diagonal line 
over a tight fitting mastic cloth waistooat, 
with short rounded points riobly e:mbroid- 
ered with gold. The collar and parements 
are embroidered to match, 

Jolored cloth jackets are the favorite out- 
door vetemeut tor young ia Iles. 

A model is of slate grey cloth, with 
straight front ornamented with revers of 
slate grey silk opening Gvera tight fitting 
waistcoat of cloth,considerabl y shorter than 
the jacket. 

lt ia only natural, that as the styles in 
which dresses are made are so plain, the 
materials should be more than usually va- 
ried iv character and design. 

Patterns and ornaments of embroidery, 
woven and broche designs, that would 
have been lost in the folds of the draperies, 
are seen to their fullest advantage and in 
alltheir beauty on plain skirts and redin- 
gote panels, 


Odds and Ends, 
HOW TO KNIT A STOCKING, 

Economy in wear is by no means the 
only advantage stooking knitters gain. 

Knitting is very calming work; it qui- 
ets the nerves, and helps peopie to take a 
philosophical view of life, It is easy to gut 
rid of worry, discontent and ruffled temper; 
when we can knit these disagreeable com- 
panions into a pair of stockings. 

Many people can knita little, can even 
manage to knit with three néedles, who yet 
have never learnt to knit stockings. 

For the benefit of such people the follow- 
ing directions are given a pair of women’s 
stockings of ordinary size, 

Procure a half a pound of fino soft finger- 
ing, and also four steel needles. A loose 
knitter should have fine needle, a tight 
knitter thick needies. In order to find out 
bow mauy stitches ougbt to be cast on, 
measure the full width of the doubled-up 
fist. Usually this will be the length of the 
foot. 

The length of the foot will be two-thirds 
the measure of the leg above the knee. 

Measure the fist, therefore; make this 
length half as long again as it is, and there 
isthe measure for the top of the stocking 


| that is to come quite above the knees 
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Knita small piece of knitting with 











materials to be used, and count bow many 
stitches go the inch. 

Hee bow many inches there are in the 
measure for the top of the stocking; multi- 
ply the number of inches by the namber 
of stitches to tbe toch, and you will have 
the number of stitches to be cast on. 

If a novice in knitting stockings finds 
the calculation of measurement rather puz- 
ziitig, let her cast on 112 stitches; this will 
be about right for au ordinary women's 
sized stocking. 

As, however, some women are short, 
some tail, some stout, some thin, also as 
looke knitting stretches more than tight 
knitting, it is safer to measure. 

Cast all the stitches on one needle, and 
divide them alterwarde-thirty-seven on two 
needles, thirty-eight on the third, The 
odd atiten on the third needle is intended 
tor the seam stitch which is torun down 
the middle of the back of the leg. 

Knit two plain rounds, then make the 
welt by knitting two puri, two plain for 
one inch. 

Now begin to knit plain all round, and 
seam the middle stitch of the needle which 
has thirty-eight on It. 

This stitch must be seamed now to the 
end of the hee!, no watter what chages are 
made elsewhere, 

K nit plain all around to the depth of five 
inches; then increase three times with four 
rows between each, in order to provide for 
the risein the calf of the leg. Both incrcases 
and decreases are made on each side of the 
seam stitob, leaving # plain stitch between 
them, 

Increases are made by making two 
stitches out of one. Decreasings are made 
by knitling two together on both sides of 
the seam stitch, leaving one plain stitoh be- 
tween. 

Having increased four times with four 
rows between each, knit balf a dozen 
plain rounds, then begin to decrease. 

Make three decreasings on each side of 
the seam, with eight rounds between each; 
turee with seven rounds between each; and 
three with six rounds between, and three 
with five rounds between. 

If, wben the five rounds are finisned, 
the ankle is too wide for the s.z9 of the leg, 
decrease again twice or thrice, 

It must be remembered, however, that 
unless the ankle is fairly wide, the beel 
will not slip over the toot easily. After 
th s, knit three inches piain for the ankle, 

for an ordinary heel, divide the stitches 
into two haives, with the seam atitch in 
(he centre of one half, and tue other halt 
on two needles, 

Leave the stitches on two needles for 
awhile, and kuit the stitches on the one 
needle which contains the seam stitch back- 
wards and forwards to make the heel, and 
in every instance slip the first stitch—do 
not knit it. 

‘There are a good many ways of turning 
4 heel: The toilowing is pretty and rather 
uncommon, 

in dividing the stitches for the heel, take 
flour more stitches than half for the back. 
Kuit thirty-Lwo rows, and preserve tne 
sean Stitch in each row. 

Jn the thirty-tuird row, knittwo within 
three of the seam. Knittwot gether, knit 
oue; purl one, knit one; Knit two together; 
knit hve; turn; sip one; purl six; kuit one; 
purl six; turn, 

Kepeat until there are fifteen stitches on 
tue needl6o, Tasn take up. 

Taking up tue heel iss purz ing business 
altirat, Put the stitches which bave been 
all this time on the two needles in tront on 
one needle. Divide the stitches on the heel 
needle in halves, and put them cn two 
needles, 

W ith tue left-hand side heel needle take 
uj tué stitches which were slipped in knit- 
ting (he heel, When taking eacu one up, 
pass tLe wool Over it and #o knit it. When 
all are knitted on the lett hand side, knit 
and put with them six stitches from the 
front needie, Now knit off the stitches on 
iuis needle, and after they are knitted 
nove the six at the end on to the empty 
ueed le, 

Wit this same needle pick up and knit 
the stitches on the right side of the heel. 
(pon this same needle take the unknitted 
nalf of the heel stitches, 

The foot isnow begun. Knit three rounds 
plain, and alter this decrease. The de. 
creasing shou'd be made in three points 
only, thatis before and after the six stitcles 
which were taken tor the side needles from 
the front, 

Decrease in each of these places three 
tiinés, with two rounds between each time, 
and then decrease évery alternate round 


till the foot is of tue same width as the | 
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Confidential Correspondents. 


BETWEEN.—“Hades” is supposed to be 
an intermediate state—the place where al! souls are 
gathered and kept till the Resurrection. 


WasH-Hovuss.—The principal mule mar. 
ketin the United Statesis St. Louis, to which ely 
they are taken from Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Illinois. 


Ecuiipse.—The mean diameter of the 
earth is 7912 miles; surface of the earth contains near. 
ly 150,000 OOO square miles, (2) The diameter of ihe 
moon is 2159 miles. 


M1zzen.—The Crimean war lasted two 
years, War was declared between Russia on the one 
hand, and England and France combined on the 
other, on the 28th of Mezch, 1854. Peace was pre- 
claimed in April 1856. 


Von Benra.—It would be only proper, ir 
the lady is withoutan escort, to offer to see her home: 
but the matier should not be pressed beyond the 
bounds of politeness, Itiseasy to see when a lady 
prefers to do a thing in ber ewn way, 


REX1IE.—The ootillion styled the ‘Ger. 
man’’ was first danced by the German court Just 
after the battle of Waterloo, It has been fasbionabie 
in this country for a great many years, The‘ ‘fayors" 
are given to promote enjoyment and variety, 


H.—Peesa hot iron a few times over the 
velvet without letting it touch the pile; if this does 
not raise the pile, the covers must be removed and 
held, pile downwards, overa large bowi of botling 
water; then well shaken, or very lightly brushed 
with a soft brush. 


HotskEe M.—Thbe Extradition treaty be. 
tween the United States and Great Britain (and aj! 
her possessions) Is for the mutul surrender of persons 
accused of murder, assault with intent to commit 
murder, piracy, arson, robbery, forgery or the utter. 
ance of forged paper. 


MaGNET.—Muaic is of extreme antiqui- 
ty, dating in some form or other from over three 
thousand years before the Christian era; but uati! 
about 100 B C, there was no such thing as harmony 
orconcord init. Vocal music, or rather choruses, 
had no existence Lill about 500 B, C, 


NERO.—Warta are werely abnormal! pro- 
longations or excrescences of the little lumps which 
can be seen on the surface of the skin with a magni- 
fying glass, and which are called ‘‘papiliae.’’ The 
best application to get rid of them Ie strong acetic 
acid, which should be used pretty freely every other 
day. 


AMBITIONS.—A ppointments to both the 
Naval Academy and West Point, are made by Con- 
greseman and Senators and by the President, who 
sends one cadet-at-large. Most Congressmen hold 
competitive examinations, usuaily in English bran- 
ches, The requirements for admission to both schvols 
can be had on application to either, 


FLORRIE M.—(1) How can the ring be 
an engagement ring if the young man has never pro- 
posed tothe young lady, and she cannot certaloly 
consider herself engaged to him until he base asked 
her? (2) Weshould think it would beas well to in- 
troduce any newly made friend to the family at once, 
that the parents may see for themselves if he isa ft 
companion for their daughter to associate with. 


Iva LEE.—(1) A young lady of any re- 
finement should avoid, as far as possible, the young 
man who has broken an engagemen with her, It 
would hardly be possibie for a meeting to result in 
anything but discomfort for them both. (2) In cal- 
ling ata friend’s house and having no card give 
your name tothe servantas ‘‘Miss —,’’ and (ol- 
low the same rule when leaving an order at the 
store. 


WarRpD.—A daughter’s name is written 
underneath her mother’s, on the samecard. Cvro- 
nets, monograms, crests and initials are never prin- 
ted on visiting cards. Wedding cards must never be 
sent; they are generally out of fashion, So are me- 
mortal and christening cards. A married lady only 
uses her Christian name, but if her husband or she bas 
a father or brother living she should always use her 
husband's Christian name, 


GERTRUDE.—It would be extremely dil- 
ficult for any lady to learn to play the violin with any 
degree of proficiency by self tuition, The person 
who mastered this beautiful instrument by the ald of 
instruction books only would have to possess a very 
correct ear, and almost have an Iniulitive knowledge 
of vowing and fingering. If you, or any of our 
readers, are thinking of learning to play the violin. 
we shouid certainly advise you to go toa gvod 
master. 


West K.—Gun barrels can be browned 
with chloride of antimony, and it isso excellentia 
its operation that it has been callea, in consequence, 
‘*bronzing salts,’? Itis mixed with olive oi! antil 
itis of a creamy consistence; the iron is slightly 
heated, dressed evenly upon its surface with the 
mixture, and left until the degree of browning re- 
quired ls produced, So as to hasten the process, the 
chloride of antimony can be sharpened by adding® 
little nitric acid to the paste of olive oll anu chloride 
of antimony, 


8.—It your impediment or hesitancy of 
speech, has been acquired and was not natural, you 
may be able by persistent efforts to overcome it. If 
you concentrate your attention definitely on what 
you are saying, and endeavor tospeak withoutez- 
citement, you will find that after a time you will be- 
giv to speak with less hesitation, We take it that bY 
*‘Smpediment"’ or ‘*hesitancy’’ in your speech you 
mean amental rather than a pbysical difficulty. 
If however, you mean stammerirg, you will tiud that 
your trouble wili be dimivished if youjperform some 
trifling physical act, such as the lifting of your haod 
simultaneously with the enunciation of the first syle 
lable of the word at which you stammer. 


F. U. J.—(1) How long it would take 
you to acquire a thorough knowledge of Grees 
French, English composition, geograpby. eritnme- 
uc, and Euclid, it is impossible to say: it depenis 
upon your capacity, and also upon what you mes® 
by ‘thorough knowledge.’’ As to whether yo° 
6..ould take up the‘subjects successively or simultane 
ously, we should advise the latter course. Hevias 
two hours a day at your command, you might stue! 
three of the eublecta—say French, Enaglisi compe 

np, and arithmetk one evening: and thet 
r reek, geography, and Eu i 
1g refers to the preparation of 6 mmarice 
of course, T« 
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